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SHAW’S SENTINELS 


Two of the famous elms on Boston Common which stand on either side of the memorial to Robert Shaw by St.-Gaudens. They lift their 
beautiful branches high over the monument, like sentinels guarding the memory of the young Boston soldier and his negro troops 
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One of the greatest compliments he can pay to 


Among his most recent guests in an affair of this kind was the Grand-Duke Michael, 


The hunt was for small game, and the result of the expedition is shown in the first photograph 


Prince Henry 
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The Kaiser 
He is a fine rider, and regarded as an excellent shot. 
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Grand-Duke Michael 


The Royal Hunting Party, and a Day’s ‘‘Bag” of Small Game 


his royal guests is to arrange a grand hunt for them. 
the Czar’s brother. 


Germany's ruler is one of the keenest sportsmen in Europe. 
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The Kaiser gives his personal supervision to the swearing in of recruits for his army. He is the engineer who sets in motion the 
movements of the vast organization, and he guards this power with the greatest jealousy. His addresses to the men are eloquent and 
impassioned. The surroundings indicate all the pomp and glory of majesty, and the effect upon the untutored conscripts is unques- 
tionably great. The picture shows the public square of Berlin, with the Kaiser administering the oath in the midst of his personal staff 




















FOR THE GERMAN ARMY 
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Winter Golf 


WAS trying to tie Colonel Ponce de Leon—I 
mean Colonel Bogey. But you keep getting the 
two dreadfully mixed in Florida. In fact, after 
you have been there a little while you can’t 
quite make out whether Ponce de Leon is a 
golfer, an explorer, or a hotel. At one time I 
even thought he might be a milkman. For on the 
outskirts of St. Augustine I saw a pump—yes, just 
a plain, common, “ onorary” pump, with a handle— 
which they called the Ponce de Leon Spring. I sort 
of confounded “ eternal youth ” with eternal milk, and 


half expected to hear something rattle, and see old ° 


Ponce drive up with his cart and cans and milk the 
pump. 
Possibly you think this has nothing to do with 
golf. Perhaps not with golf in the abstract, but a 
great deal with golf in Florida. There are some 
people who think that if it hadn’t been for Ponce, 
Florida wouldn’t be here. However that may be, which 
is for the historians to settle, and whether or no old 
Ponce knew what a golf club was (which he probably 
didn’t). the fact remains that if you slice your ball 
on the “ Little Misery ” tee at St. Augustine, you may 
chip it against the stout old lion of Leon carved out 
of stone in the massive coat of arms over the sally- 
port of the ancient Spanish fort. Fancy having one 
of the holes on your links plumb on the bastion of 
the only example of medieval fortification on this 
continent! That ig where “ Little Misery” on the 
St. Augustine Country Club’s course lies. With your 
mashie you can almost 
“lob” onto the green. 
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avenue of palmettoes, cocoanuts, oleanders, and hibis- 
cus;—and the sun smiling as on a summer’s day in 
the North. “ Foah!” shouts your darky caddie, and, 
as likely as not, your ball sails into the fronds of 
one of the palmettoes, and either stays there or rat- 
tles in and out among them, as if striking against 
heavy leather, before falling to the ground. 

The Palm Beach course is typical of Florida, be- 
sause of the rich semi-tropical surroundings and its 
dirt greens or “browns.” Other courses on the East 
coast are those at Ormond and Miami. Ormond has 
such characteristically named holes as the Palmettoes, 
Alligator Pond, and Chicken Coop (rather a dan- 
gerous hole for colored caddies) ; and Miami has the 
Lone Pine. 

Belleair and Kissimmee have golf-courses with turf 
greens, and Belleair further is distinguished by beau- 
tiful outlooks upon the Gulf. Moreover, the hazards 
are natural—a ravine, a pond, palmetto scrub, fences, 
and ditches, all there before the course was laid out. 
At Tampa the links lies within the old race - track 
grounds. 

The links of the Savannah Country Club, the bunk- 
ers on which are old Confederate earth- works, TI 
touched upon in my golf article in HARPER’s WEEKLY 
last summer. There also are links at Aiken and 
Thomasville, and, in fact, golf is the most popular 
winter game in the South. 

One of the entertaining features of playing on these 
Southern links is the darky caddies. They seem to 





in Tropical Climes 


Rosa, Barbara, Guadalupe! One of the great hazards 
on the course is the cation. A real cafion it is, too; not 
a mere ravine of the Eastern States variety, but a 
deep cleft worthy of the West. From the tee the 
player looks down from a high plateau, the edge of 
which in one direction breaks abruptly to the sea. In 
the background are mountains. Beyond the plateau 
are the rugged cliffs of the island, against which the 
leng sweep of the Pacific surge is breaking. A look, 
a deep-drawn breath! What an inspiration in such a 
view and such a breath before driving the cafion 
hazard! All the hazards on these links are natural, 
and there is only one artificial bunker. From the 
third tee the player goes up to a plateau seventy-five 
feet above, and on the seventh hole, which is of the 
sportiest, the ball must be lofted from the base of a 
precipice. Valley, plateau, and mesa—such is some 
of the variety afforded by these links. 

I was greatly amused, on reading the article on 
“Golf” in the latest revision of a well-known Eng- 
lish cyclopedia, to see the subject in this country dis- 
missed with the brief statement that there were links 
at Riverside, California. Rather a cavalierlike dis- 
missal for a country literally “gone to golf.” River- 
side has, however, one of the oldest golf-courses in the 
United States, and the oldest in California, and the 
club was organized by Englishmen. These facts doubt- 
less account for the reference to it in the cyclopedia, 
and, furthermore, its English origin probably is re- 
sponsible for the avoidance of Spanish terms for the 

holes, and the substitu- 
tion of such  nomen- 








3ut the hole lies across 
the corner of the moat, 
and once in that moat, it 
will take you more strokes 
to get out than to play 








a four-hundred-yard hole. 


For the golfer who 
* slices ” on * Little 


Misery ” there is no draw- 
bridge across the moat. 
He learns something about 
the ancient science’ of 
fortification, however, for 
he begins to realize why 
they dug moats and what 
the feelings of an enemy 
who got into a moat must 
have been. Only the en 








clature as The Grave, 
Styx, Sudden Death, 
Hades, and Devil’s Own— 
expressive, to be sure, but 
scarcely as picturesquely 
suggestive as Buena Vista 
or Cation del Diablo, which 
belong to the San Diego 
links. Cafion del Diablo 
surely is more euphonious 
than Devil’s Own, though 
it is a “ devil’s own,” too 
—broad, deep, and stony, 
and calculated to make the 
finest score turn pale. You 
must carry clean 126 yards 
to clear it. 

Pasadena is another 
place where there is a 








emy was at one disad- 
vantage as compared with 
the golfer, since the 
golfer who gets into the 
moat can express his feel- 
ings (and usually does), while the enemy rarely found 
time to. Another reminder of the stout-hearted Span- 
ish explorer on the St. Augustine links is the City 
Gates, built during the rule of the Spaniards, and 
standing, massive 2nd gray, against palmettoes and 
sky in a corner of the course. The St. Augustine fair 
green is of the ordinary coarse Florida grass, which 
has much moss mixed up with it, but the putting- 
greens are of turf, something quite unusual in this 
State. 

However, I started to tell about my trying con- 
clusions with Colonel Bogey, when my getting the old 
gentleman mixed u» with Ponce de Leon caused me 
to make a détour over the St. Augustine links. At 
the time I am telling about I was on the links at 
Palm Beach, far down the East coast, and playing 
“ The Cocoanuts.” Just as my driver was descending 
through the air a shadow passed over the ball, and I 
foozled. A buzzard flying overhead had cast the 
shadow. ‘The Cocoanuts,” the buzzard, the club- 
house with its veranda posts of palmetto—were not 
these a tropical combination? The hole derives its 
2ame from a clump of beautiful cocoanut-trees, and 
not only are palmettoes dotted everywhere about the 
course, but part of the links lies alongside a lovely 


In the Bahama Islands—Golf at Nassau 


take inordinate pride in their ability to count, and 
the worse the player’s score and the higher the fig- 
ures, the louder they tally, and to be able to show 
that they can count above ten is their greatest de- 
light. For this reason they would as leave caddie 
for a poor player as for a good one. A woman, who 
played on one of the Southern links, told me _ her 
negro caddie had informed her, at one of the long 
and difficult holes, that she couldn’t do it under 
“foah-ty.” When she got over the sand holes and 
other difficulties and holed out in eighteen, he re- 
marked, with a grin, “ Pushin’ foah-ty!” All he wanted 
to do was to show that his ability to count reached 
the “ foah-ty ”* point. 

From Florida to California is from “foah” to a 
clear ringing “fore!” Yet it is from Spain to Spain; 
from St. Augustine to San Diego, Santa Barbara and 
Santa Catalina, and from the old Spanish fort San 
Marco on the Florida coast to the Presidio at San 
Francisco. Wonderful that a nation in which prob- 
ably there is not a links has had a hand in giving the 
names to holes on almost every golf-course in the two 
States in which winter golf most flourishes. Look 
at the holes of the Santa Catalina Island: Golf Club— 
Cruz, Miguel, Nicholas, Anacapa, Catalina, Clemente, 


beautiful course and a 

handsome club-house. The 

Santa Barbara Country 

Club has an outlook tow- 
ard the sea and the Santa Barbara Islands, and the 
Sierra Madre Mountains for a background. The first 
hole of the Los Angeles Country Club is called Escon- 
dido—* hidden ”—because an intervening hill cuts off 
the view of the putting-green from the tee. 

The greens in southern California are ‘ browns,” 
and the dust is laid by a liberal sprinkling of kerosene. 
On the United States Reservation, the Presidio, at 
San Francisco, there is good turf, and the San Rafael 
Golf Club has turfed greens, which are irrigated by 
a system of water- pipes, rather a novelty on golf- 
courses. 

Between the Southern States and California (and 
I must not omit mention of the Cheyenne Mountain 
Club near Colorado Springs), the American golfer can 
play ali winter long without leaving his own country. 
Golfers are enthusiasts. and some of them, after play- 
ing their favorite Northern links in summer, choose 
their winter habitation with the sole view of “ stay- 
ing in the game” all the year round. 

With them it is “ Fore!” from one January to an- 
other, whatever the season, and while ultra-enthu- 
siasts up North are playing over snow and ice red 
golf-balls, they are “ playing white” amid tropical 
surroundings under smiling skics. 









































The Sylvan Scene at the Aiken (South Carolina) Country Club 





Woodland Path between Second and Third Holes at Thomasville, Georgia 
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* 
Driving off the First Tee at Belleair, Florida 
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An interesting Moment at the Country Club, Pasadena, California 








WINTER GOLF IN TROPICAL CLIMES 
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OME persons claim for the stage that it is, 
among other things, an educator of the peo- 
ple. I have heard Mr. Mansfield the actor 
very particularly praised for the care with 
which he mounts those plays wherein he as- 
sumes the title réle—for his attention to his- 

toric details, ete., ete. Therefore when I went to 
see “ Beaucaire” I looked forward to an intellectual 
treat. Being familiar with the little story out of 
which the play was constructed, and remembering 
Mr. Mansfield in the not altogether dissimilar part of 
Beau Brummel, there was promise of good entertain- 
ment. 

With the literary merits or defects of the piece 
I have nothing to do. Let the writer-folk praise or 
blame them as they deserve—it is their affair; but 
as a painter, as a student of fashions and customs of 
other times, I wish to enter a protest against anachron- 
isms of the dresses. 

What follows will apply to nearly every “ costume 
play ” which has been “ mounted at great expense ” for 
some years. I take “ Beaucaire” only as a text. 

Remember, if you please, that we are discussing 
a historical play in which certain definite human be- 
ings who have actually lived are represented. 

If it was at all difficult to obtain information on 
matters of costume and architecture there might 
be some faint exeuse for the errors of this piece, but 
there are hundreds of books on such subjects within 
easv reach of everybody. 

There is certainly no reason why the stage should 
not present, at any rate, a very vivid reproduction of 
what was worn in former times. Costume is often 
ot great value in fixing a period or dating an event. 
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Wig of Charles II.’s Time 
About 1669 


An educated person in Europe is almost certain to know 
something about it, as well as of the corresponding 
furniture, decoration, ete. It would be most unlike- 
ly for a lady over there to mistake a fan of 1850 
for one of 1750, fer instance, or to confuse a chair 
of Louis XIV. with one of. Louis XVI. Yet that sort 
of thing is done every day here amongst people who 
ought to know better, and who are naturally not 
shocked by even the wildest anachronisms on the stage. 
Hence great carelessness has crept in almost unper- 
ceived by a public not at all critical in such matters. 
What would you think of a play representing our own 
time—1902—in which the young hero sported a pig- 
tail and powder, lace ruffles, and satin small-clothes? 
Very well; the anachronisms of “ Beaucaire” are not 
a whit less glaring. The hero wears a wig which 
might have covered the pate of Charles II. in 1670, or 
even earlier. Beaw Nash is the only other personage 
who mounts that sore of peruke. All the rest have 
heads dating from the middle to the end of the 
eighteenth century. Beau Nash seems to be about 
thirty years old. He and M. Beaucaire and other gen- 
tlemen of 1705-10 wore periwigs like the picture on 
this page. Servants wore their own hair for the most 
part, letting it grow rather long. 

The story calls for patches on M. Beaucaire’s face 
—rather ineorrect, but still conceivable. Elaborate 
patches cut into fantastic figures and devices had 
gone out of fashion fifty years before Beaucaire 
and were worn by men as seldom as rouge is now. 
Round patches have been used ever since the inven- 
tion of court-plaster to cover defects, scars, and pim- 
ples. The patching for effect was limited to the wo- 
men. I would like to know where Mr. Mansfield finds 
any authority for the 
assortment of black 
marks with which he 
peppers his cheeks in 
Act. I. 

Beau Nash has an 
unpardonable white 
satin hat. You hear 
in the play that the 
autocratic Beau “ per- 
mits no swords at 
Bath,” yet several 
characters wear them 
in every act —and 
how they wear them! 
Some of the gentlemen 





Stage Linen 


Costumes 
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in the 










The Beribboned Wig 


A possible suggestion as to how it came about 


even dance in them at a ball in “The Rooms”! All 
the boots and shoes are wrong—they always are— 
from the wonderful laced-up confections on Mr. Mans- 
field’s legs in Act I. to the long-tongued foot-wear of 
the various beaux in every act. 

Two or three of the gentlemen when in full-dress 
carry “chapeaux-bras”’—crescent-shaped flat hats. Now 
this particular form of hat was never seen until af- 
ter the French Revolution. It continued to be worn 
well into the reign of George IV.—till 1820 certainly. 
Just think of it—shoes of 1700; coats of 1740; wigs 
of—well, the wigs are mostly of “once upon a time,” 
many of them being quite undatable—and hats of 
1820! 

The ladies in the piece are beyond discussion. Let 
it suffice to say that not one detail could I find that 
was entirely correct, from their heads to their heels. 
They were shocking to any one with a knowledge of 
what was the proper costume for women of Beau- 
caire’s period, to which not one of them appeared 
nearer than forty years. 

It is as though ladies of 1902 (with their “ mili- 
tary fronts,” bushy, touzled hair, and clinging skirts) 
were to figure in a “war drama” of 1862, when 
“ Garibaldio ” bandoline and crinoline were in fashion. 
A friend at my elbow tells me that precisely some 
such remarkable anachronisms did actually get them- 
selves into “ Shenandoah” and other similar plays. 

However—it is of little use to “cry out against 
women” at all. Even Madame Sara Bernhardt has 
never been willing, or perhaps able, to sink her per- 
sonality in any female réle. In “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac” her dresses (they cannot be called costumes) 
were preposterous. She was “out of the picture” 
all through the evening. In a wonderfully correct 
representation of a certain period, where every char- 
acter was made to look as like as possible the origi- 





Chapeau-bras 
The feathers are a touch of genius as used in “* Beaucaire” 


nal when the latter was alive, Madame Bernhardt 
struck persistently the only false note; she struck it 
hard, and kept on banging away at it straight to the 
end. 

With such an example before them it is quite use- 
less to preach correctness of dress to the ladies of the 
theatre. Indeed, at the Comédie Francaise itself the 
authorities have never been able to get the women’s 
heads. into shape, even when the dear ladies could be 
bullied into wearing correct costumes. 

Certain old traditions die hard. Still, some intelli- 
gent manager really ought to do battle with the most 
impossible of them. If we could abolish that mon- 
strous “ plastron” which does duty for the linen of 
most male characters from the time of Charles I. up 
to 1830, it would be a real blessing. There is, more- 
over, a certain ribbon which has become extremely of- 
fensive of late years to those who know from what it 
was evolved. Here is its history: 

Formerly, when wigs were universally worn—and 
they were expensive articles, I can assure you, even 
then—gentlemen when riding, especially when hunt- 
ing, would lose them as often as we lose our hats. 
What more natural, then, than to wear a bit of rib- 
bon to keep them from being carried quite away— 
just as we wear strings on our hats to-day? 

This ribbon, always black, was a loose loop lying 
on the shoulders, and coming from the tie at the 


Costume Play 


beginning of the pigtail or bag. No doubt some poor 
gentleman was hung up and jolly well choked by his 
wig catching in a branch one day; and I dare say it 
was he who first bethought him of pinning the loop to 
his coat when next he rode to hounds, in order that— 
in case another mishap befell him—the strain should 
come upon the cloth and not upon his windpipe. This 
simple device has degenerated into pink or blue sashes 
with bows and trailing flut- 
tering ends. Huge diamond 
brooches and buttons further 
ornament the man of silk or 
satin—and the whole thing 
is become idiotic. 

It is not fair to point out 
faults without suggesting 
remedies. Allow me to re- 
commend that when a his- 
torical play is to be staged 
some one who knows history 
—especially the pictorial side 
of it—be employed to draw 
the scenery and dresses; that 
the costumes be rigorously 
held down to an exact repro- 
duction of the drawings, and 
that the actors—and actresses 
(although I know in my 
heart this thing is quite im- 
possible)—be firmly discour- 
aged from using their own 
personal ideas about what 
“looks well.” 


Years ago I made a set of drawings for “ The Lady” 


of Lyons,” when Mrs. Langtry was going to produce 
that ever - popular 
comedy. Mrs. Lang- 
try herself was the 
only person in the 
cast who wore her cos- 
tumes as drawn. The 
costumier began the 
inartistie work, in the 
case of other members 
of the company, by 
yielding to _ their 
prayers and snipping 
off pieces of garments 
here and there. The 
coat tails, I remem- 
ber, were made too 
short at once, _be- 
cause some of the 
actors preferred them 
so, while the neck- 
cloths took on shapes 
and twists unknown 
to history, but sup- 
posed to be “ more be- 
coming ” to the indi- 
vidual who had to 
wear them. Not one 
single man could be 
induced to arrange a 
proper head of hair 
for the period; and 
even Charles Coghlan 
—an artist, if ever 
there was one—sport- 
ed a jewelled order on his breast, which, as I told 
him, would have caused his instant arrest and 
speedy execution as a “ ci-devant.” Coghlan’s answer 
to that was, “I know, of course—but the Public 
likes it.” 

Imagine, if you can, my joy on the first night when 
General Bonaparte’s officers appeared with their tri- 
color sashes tied in front, the large sword-knot and 
gold-fringed ends dangling from their stomachs! No- 
thing I could say ever made them wear those sashes 
where they belonged — every man jack of the entire 
lot thought they “looked better ” in front, and there 
they stayed. The point was considered unimportant 
by the management, which probably agreed with the 
actors, and secretly thought the bows did look better 
in front, after all. 





What Lady Mary might 
have worn 


In conclusion, let me say that it is certainly a pity. 


to give wrong ideas of former days to an unsuspect- 
ing public when the right ones are just as easy of 
representation. The stage can really do a great deal 
of educating—pictorially, as the Church did it in 
darker ages when there were no public schools and few 
persons knew how to read. 





A Periwig of Queen Anne’s Time 
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MADRAZO’S PORTRAIT OF MRS. SWIFT 


Mrs, E. C. Swift, the wife of the Chicago millionaire, is a prominent member of Chicago and Boston society. She spends part of the year in 
both cities, and her summer home, recently completed at Beverley Farms, Massachusetts, is one of the most elaborate 
country places in the East. The portrait reproduced above is from the painting by Madrazo 
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Chimmie Fadden: Of the Status of Woman 


6 OSTON,” says Mr. Paul, “ has a school what 
is teaching woman mining eng neering, 
arch’tecture, shoemaking, and _ football. 
De happy day is not far distance,” he 
says, “when man will come into his 
rights: and, s’curely intrenched on de do- 

mestice fireplace, will,” he says, “trun lovely woman 

out of de management of home and baby, into de 
cold, cold woild.” 

“Dat is nonsense,” says Miss Fannie. 

“Dat is. Paul,” savs Whiskers. 

Mr. Burton, Miss Fannie’s husband, wasn’t dere. 

“Why,” says Mr. Paul, “why dis frost? Logic is 
not nonsense. Is de woild,” he says, “to go witout 
homes, or de home witout housekeeping? Is de cradle 
to be left unrocked, stockings undarned? Is white 
goods no more to be made up into ’sential garments for 
de Little Miss Fannies? Is burglars 
to remain unsought for under beds? 
Perish,” he says, “de taut.” 

“Sure not!” says Whiskers. 

“Den,” says Mr. Paul, “den de 
star of man’s ‘mancipation is ris- 
ing.” he says, “like a pan of bread. 
If dese tings must be done, it follows 
dat somebody must do ‘em. Dey re- 
fuse to do demselves. If dey would, 
a Tessley, or a Maccaroni, would 
long ago found a wireless wife to do 
‘om. Man,” he says, * having tasted 
de sweets of his altars and his fires, 
will fight before he lets ‘em go out. 
gut. sir, why fight? If lovely wo- 
man. free, white, and sweet sixteen, 
tackles de job of making shoes, vot- 
ing, and football, man will earry on 
de altar and de fire at de old stand. 
He wil! refuse to again dwell in a 
cave, like a Indian untaxed.” 

‘ But.” says Miss Fannie, “ we wo 
men isn’t going to desert home and 
haby for de field of pol’tics or foot- 
ball.” 

‘| fear.’ says Mr. Paul, “ you is 
no better dan 2 poor weak vessel; a 
willing slave of shellfish man, wit 
a soul degraded to de trifles of house- 
keeping and domestic ’conomies.” 

“Trifles!” Miss Fannie says. “Id 
not like vou to see de kind of house- 
keeping done by women who tinks ’em 
trifles.” 

“You alarm me!” says Mr. Paul. 
“JT hoped dat when women had her 
rights, and left de home coicle to 
square de woild into one community 
of interest, we men would fall into 
de soft. snap of taking care of de 
potted plants and parrots.” 

“Paul has you dere,” says Whisk- 
ers. “ What has woman to do dat is 
not trifles?” 

* Foist.” she says, “I tink de di- 
vision of labor between man and wo- 
man as society has arranged it is de 
best *chievement of society. What I 
mean,” she says, getting a little red, 
cause Whiskers and Mr. Paul was 
listening so hard, “ what I mean is 
dat dere seems to be two, big, natural 
divisions of labor: dat which provides 
de means for home making, dat which 
uses dose means for de poipose dey is 
provided. If it wasn’t a divine plan 
which gave one portion of labor and 
respons’bility to man, de odder to wo- 
men. den de plan which did make dat 
division is de hest piece of woik hu- 
man intell’gence can be cred’ted wit. 
I mean dat if dere was not just such 
a plan we would have to invent it, 
for witout it de home would not 
exist.” 

* Brava, me dear!” says Whiskers. 

You has your fadder’s apt’tude for 

putting tings clear. Of course,” he 

says, “I was joking when I spoke 
of woman's woik as trifles.” 

“Dey is trifles light and airy,” 
says Mr. Paul. 

“Td just like to see a man try to 
do ‘em,” says Miss Fannie. “I do 
not understand,” she says, * what wo- 
men -can mean who say dat de care of a home and 
children doesn’t give ‘em scope for dere energy and 
brains. A woman who has a dozen servants, or none, 
is busy more hours a day—and wit her brains, too— 
dan any man is, if she makes one home comf’table. 
Even a woman’s social duties is done to keep up a so- 
cial coicle for her men’s enjoyment, as part of de 
home life—just as much as seeing dat meals is well 
cooked and served, her house clean and sweet, her 
gowns attractive, her children well mannered. None 
of de woik is trifling; it’s hard, brainy woik, and it 
makes—de home!” 

Miss Fannie stopped and laughed; for mostly she 
don’t make no long talks, and was kinder noivous. 
i had to chew me cheek to keep from yelling, * You’re 
de limit, Miss Fannie!” 

Whiskers motions. me to fill his glass—dis was at 
dinner—and he says, * Paul, dere’s some trut in what 
Fannie says.” 

“Some,” says Mr. Paul. “ But de lady does not 
tell why dere is so many women what wants to run 
primaries, and instruct in de philos’phy of Spinoza.” 

“T can tell you dat very easy,” she says, shaking a 
finger at Mr. Paul. ‘ You men is respons’ble for de 
whole bunch of trouble.” 





I don’t always remember just de langwudge dey 
uses. but I gets de sense. 

* Meaning me?” asks Mr. Paul, looking scared. 

“Meaning man,” says Miss Fannie. “A _ lot of 
fool writers of de eighteent century taut it smart to 
tell women dey lacked sympaty wit de higher life. 
De man what wrote, ‘ Patience is de virtue of women 
and asses, done more to make strong-minded women 
dan any woman’s righs woman ever done. A lot of 
sillies told women dey was looked down on ‘cause dey 
didn’t tink and act like men. Well, women want to 
be popular wit men.” 

“ If dat’s dere only want,” says Mr. Paul, “ I should 
say it was radder well supplied.” 

“Don’t interrupt,” says Miss Fannie. “T'll have 
me say out on dis subject now, if I die for it. De 
real reason any woman wants to be what she calls 





‘**And de man she makes dat home for sits dere all night, gambling!’’ 


*‘mancipated is because her great-grandmodder’s feel- 
ings was hurt by somebody passing her out a bad 
joke on her commonplace asp’rations. Just as soon 
as dey finds out dat man selects for his mate a nat- 
ural partner—one who will attend to her part of de 
firm’s woik—-de ’mancipationists will go out of busi- 
ness. I do not agree wit you dat dere is many of ‘em 
-—but dey is so noisy!” 

“Good goil!” says Whiskers. ‘ Chames.” he says, 
* Paul's glass is empty.” 

“ Woise.” says Mr. Paul, looking like a_tree-time 
loser, “me heart is empty—of hope. I had hopes 
of one day settling down wit notting to do but give 
me valet plenty of plain sewing, and scold de iceman. 
But,” he says. “I find I is condemned to man’s stren- 
uous life for life. Mr. Van Courtlandt mentioned me 
glass, Chames.” 

I was neglecting me business, trying to get a neck 
holt on his dude woids. 

“Den I understands, Fannie,” he says, when he’d 
made a hole in de glass, “dat you is to bring Little 
Miss Fannie up wit no views on Carlyle, ignorant of 
reciporal tariffs, into a career of idleness and five 
o’clocks!”” 

“Little Miss Fannie,” she says, “ will be learned 


enough about books to entertain herself wit ’em in 
any leisure she’s lucky enough to get when she’s head 
of a household. But she will be learned to be de head 
of a household. It is strange dat some men who enjoy 
homes tink dose homes is run by foree of cireum- 
stances, when de fact is de women who run ’em right 
has studied to prepare herself as hard as a man must 
to be a lawyer. A woman who isn’t satisfied—proud 
—of such woik is weak or—wicked.” 

“"S-sh!” says Mr. Paul. “Dey claims all de 
strengt, and most of de virtue dat was passed out 
to de sex.” 

“Isn’t dere strong point denying sex distinction?” 
says Whiskers. 

“No,” says Mr. Paul. “Dey insists dat de dis- 
tinction remains. ‘ Female’ is a lively woid wit ’em.” 

* Truly,” Miss Fannie says. “ Dey is all ‘ females,’ 
poor tings; but I has me doubts dat 
dey is womanly. Man still insists 
upon having a ‘ woman’ for his mate. 
When de ’mancipationists discovers 
de diff’rence dey will agree dat if 
God didn’t intend ’em for de place 
dey has in de_ social system, it 
was mighty lucky for ‘em dat man 
did so intend. But,” she says, “ not 
anodder woid on de subject. Tl 
have coffee served in de music-room, 
and play you some Rubinstein. You 
may smoke dere.” 

I don’t just cop who Rubinstein is. 
I knowed one what uster live in de 
Sixt District, but I don’t tink he 
wrote pieces for de piany. He made 
polit’cal speeches in Yiddish, down in 
Poverty Hollow, before de new bridge 
cleaned it out, and nailed a job, In- 
spector of Street Cleaning. But de 
Reformers give him a hurry bounce 
‘cause he made de street sweepers 
pungle a rake-off on dere wages. 
Whoever de mug was dat Miss Fan- 
nie played, he was a lulu for fair. 
De gents, sitting dere wit dere coffee 
and cigars—only de firelight on Miss 
Fannie—made her play till I guess 
she must went tru Ruby’s whole 
bunch of tunes. 

Say, Mr. Paul is a queer bloke, af- 
ter all. When I let him out of de 
house he says, “Want a_ walk, 
Chames ?” 

“Sure, sir,” I says. 

‘Get de bull dog,” he says, “ and 
call to my place for me.” 

[ sheds me buttons, puts on a 
sweater and jacket, gets de dog out 
of de stable, calls for Mr. Paul, and 
we was off. 

We pikes out Broadway, and we 
pikes and pikes and pikes. Never a 
woid says Mr. Paul, never a woid 
says I, never a woid says de dog. 
Walk! Listen: I ain’t stringing you 
a little bit; we never stops going 
out till we struck de Harlem River. 
Dat’s right. Nobody says never a 
woid, but den we turns:back. We 
must gone ten or twelve miles before 
anybody spoke, den it was only de 
dog. He asks me, “ What’s doing?” 
and I says I don’t know, and we pikes 
along. 

Say, I likes de Lane any hour of 
de twenty-four, but if it’s a case of 
long tramp, wit a gent dat hasn’t a 
woid to say, give me B. y. late at 
night. Company? No. Go alone 
radder dan wid a gabby mug dat 
takes your mind off de sights wit a 
fairy tale of what a winner he is, or 
passes you out his dinky hard - luck 
stories when you can see de limit— 
hard and good luck—acted all 
around you better dan on top of any 
stoige dat ever had a trap. Dat’s de 
Lane at night. Mr. Paul never saw 
‘em dat night: he saw notting. I 
did. [I seen panhandlers, _ pick- 
pockets, rough-house rats, sand- 
baggers—I know de signs of ’em all. 
When we was up in de darker end 
of town now and den a gang would 
pipe us off, guessing what kind of a game we'd make. But 
We Was never up against it. Mr. Paul has a pair of 
shoulders of his own, I’m no airy, fairy Lizzy, and de 
bull-dog was walking on de edge of his foot like he’d 
die wit joy if any old kind of a fight came his. way. 
So dey give us de go-by. But all of it wasn't 
tough. Where de Lane is lined wit teeatres and rest’- 
rants de game was open—even if it wasn’t always 
fair. De gangs dere wasn’t looking for a chance to 
crack a coco for de price of a supper. Dey was all 
hunting supper, just as hard: suppers wit bird and 
bottles. De loidies helping de gents find supper ta- 
bles looked like dey taut de setting moon was de ris- 
ing sun. Dey must drink growlers of black coffee t» 
be so wide awake so late at night—if dey has to git up 
at five in de morning to shake down de furnace and 
put on coal. Maybe dey doesn’t have to. 

Honest, Mr. Paul never said a woid de whole way— 
only once, and den he didn’t speak to me. It was near 
daylight. we was on de Avnoo again, and near home, 
when Mr. Paul says, like he was tinking out loud, 
* And de man she makes dat home for sits in dere all 
night, gambling!” 

Where was dat? you say. Come to tink of it, it 
was just in front of Mr. Burton’s club. 
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THE FORTUNE 


Arturo Ricci, whose work is well known in two hemispheres, is of the modern Italian school. In the canvas above reproduced he shows us one A blag 
of the scenes which he delights to paint—a gathering wherein the moments are charmed away by the ever-fascinating occupation of fortune-telling. Some 
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TUNE-TELLERS 


s one A black card has been drawn by one of the fair participants, the meaning of which is that her future life partner will be dark. That there is 
elling. Some ground for this supposition is evidenced by the teasing faces of those around her, who seem to find much enjoyment in her embarrassment 
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Justin Huntly McCarthy (sitting), the Dramatist of “If I were King,” and E. H. Sothern, the Creator of ‘Villon,’ the principal Role in the Play 


From a photograph taken in Mr. Sothern’s library by Burr McIntosh 


The Apotheosis of Francois Villon 


RANCOIS DE MONTCORBIER, — alias 

Francois des Loges, alias Francois Villon, 

alias Michel Mouten, Master of Arts in the 

University of Paris, “scholar, poet, drinker, 

sworder, drabbler, blabber, good at pen, 

point, and pitcher,” known-in the Court of 
Miracles as “the King of Cockleshells,” was born in 
or near Paris in the Summer of 1431. “ A little while 
ago,’ wrote Stevenson, “and Villon was almost to- 
tally forgotten: then he was revived for the sake of 
his verses: and now he is being revived with a ven- 
geance in the detection of his misdemeanors.” This 
with reference to the “ sudden bull’s-eye light cast by 
M. Longnon on the obscure existence of Francois 
Villon” in his “tude Biographique sur Francois 
Villon, For four hundred years the vagabond poet 
and his ragged reputation had lain undisturbed in lit- 
erary history, at the end of that time to have his de- 
linquencies tracked home, and reviewed in no charita- 
ble manner by Stevenson himself; a view of the man 
he afterwards learned to regret, as one is apt to do 
when experience has added a spirit of tolerance and 
charity to the harsh judgment of youth. He found it 
possible. “though this penitence came late,” to “ find 
beautiful and human traits where I saw nothing but 
artistic evil: and by the principle of the art, those 
(who thought well of Villon) should have written of 
the man, and not I. Where you see no good, silence 
is best.” A golden word; a word it would have 
been wise had Stevenson’s late detractor laid it to 
heart. Stevenson's study of “ Francois Villon, stu- 
dent, poet, and housebreaker,” his self-criticism not- 
withstanding, is the clearest, though somewhat pic- 
turesque, account we have of this strange being who 
passes like a broken meteor across the dark night of 
the years of the fifteenth mid-century. In that fine 
sketch, “ A Lodging for the Night,” Stevenson has sup- 
plemented his biographical study of the man with the 
flashing light of his genius, penetrating the fascinating 
mixture of tender humanity and wild diablerie, which 
Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Sothern have incarnated con 
amore in their joint creation of the poet and black- 
guard, whose name is perpetuated in the literature of 
France in a sort of glorious ignominy. Stevenson, 
Swinburne, Rossetti, and other English poets have 
given us translations of fragments of Villon’s verse, 
but a faithful translation of all his accessible poems 
was printed in 1878 by the Villon Society, and an 
expurgated edition was published in 1881. 


Mr. McCarthy's splendid dramatic achievement, 
“Tf IT were King,” still remains gratefully in the 
memory as the most satisfying and artistic play that 
has been seen in New York this season. For daring 
of execution, splendor of dramatic scheme, range of 


emotion, force of poetic imagination, and clear con- 
ception ot character, there has been nothing to com- 
pare with it these many days save “Cyrano de 
Bergerac.” That it will become a classic, as some 
have presaged, we have no right to say; posterity 
must decide that. But that it will be long remem- 
bered by those who saw it, and treasured among the 
chief delights of the stage, there can be no doubt. It 
is the most promising sign of a fine sense of appre- 
ciation of dramatic art in our country that a play 
so artistic, so poetic, so subtly beautiful, should meet 
with quick response and popular acclaim. It is also 
a tribute to the genius of the dramatist who was suc- 
cessful in handling a literary and romantic theme 
so as to interpret it broadly and picturesquely to 
the general imagination. And in_ bestowing this 
tribute on the author one must not forget the actor 
who took Villon and made‘him an actual, living fig- 
ure by “shooting the soul” of the man into his im- 
personation of the character, and who covered and 
surrounded the drama in which he lived with the per- 
vasive atmosphere of its real environment. It is safe 
to say that there is no other living actor who could 
have made so palpitant and possible a creation of the 
poet Villon, dead these four centuries, as Mr. Soth- 
ern. It is always difficult to separate so real and 
convincing a characterization from the conception of 
the dramatist’s brain, and together the author and 
actor will remain, to those who witnessed the per- 
formance, the joint creators of one of the most fas- 
cinating figures of the modern stage. 


I cannot give the same unqualified praise to Mr. 
McCarthy’s piece of fiction, based on the play. It 
is, in the worst sense of the word, merely a novel- 
ization of the stage romance. I may be wrong, but 
I should say that it was written hurriedly to order 
after the play had been produced. It follows the 
story on the stage without deviation, and so lacks 
the large mise en scéne of the novel. The pageantry 
and magnificence of the stage-setting shrivel into 
word pictures that lack the glow and glory of the 
dream. Mr. MeCarthy has written good fiction, so 
we know what to expect from him. But in none of 
it has he approached the sense of dramatic reality 
in depicting life as he has done in “If I were King.” 
Far be it from us to divert any man’s mind from- its 
artistic bent—and Mr. McCarthy’s has cut a wide 
swath in history, poetry, fiction, and general journal- 
ism—but I should say that he had found himself 
most completely, most surely, in the dramatic forms 
of literature. “If I were King,” in its stage version, 
would have been far more preferable to the literary 
paraphrase in which the essence of the drama seems 
to evaporate and escape. But no doubt the book will 


be acceptable to many for the’ sake of the play, es- 
pecially as it contains numerous photographic repro- 
ductions in tint of scenes and characters from the 
play as presented at the Garden Theatre in this city 
a few weeks ago. 


Mr. McCarthy has a dedication to his book which 
runs thus: 
To Her 
Through Whom and For Whom 
This Book was Written. 


“The Loveliest Lady this side of Heaven.” 


The quoted line is taken from the lips of the “ broker 
of ballads,” and these two stanzas, written after the 
manner of “If Villon were the King of France,” fol- 
low the dedication: 

If I were King—-ah, love, if I were King! 

What tributary nations would I bring 

To stoop before your sceptre and to swear 
Allegiance to your lips and eyes and hair! 
Beneath your feet what treasures I would fling :— 
The stars should be your pearls upon a string, 
The world a ruby for your finger-ring, 

And you should have the sun and moon to wear 
If I were King. 


Let these wild dreams and wilder words take wing, 
Deep in the woods | hear a shepherd sing 

A simple ballad to a sylvan air, 

Of love that ever finds your face more fair. 

I could not give you any godlier thing 

If I were King. 


Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy, like his father, the 
Hon. Justin McCarthy, has figured in the House of 
Commons as well as written novels and _ histories. 
After six years of political life he abandoned it about 
the time of Parnell’s downfall, to devote himself 
wholly to literary work. He has always taken a keen 
interest in the theatre, and has done some notable 
work as dramatic critic, besides trying his hand at 
playwriting, which, however, never came to anything 
until he succeeded with “If I were King.” His most 
serious work, and his most successful, in literature, 
is his History of the French Revolution, in two vol- 
umes, the second having been completed as late as 
1898. He was born in 1860, and has spent most of 
his years in London, though he has travelled widely. 
During his recent stay here he was the guest of Mr. 
Sothern at his home in upper New York. He sailed 
for England on January 18, to be in time for the re- 
hearsals of “If I were King” at the St. James The- 
atre in London. Mr. George Alexander will play the 
role in which Mr. Sothern has set a pace it will be 
hard for his English rival to beat. 
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lamen B. Candler. 


More than 200 of the leading lawyers of this city attended the dinner given recently in IN HONOR OF A M EM BER OF TH E N EW YORK 


honor of Judge Lawrence, who has been an Assistant Justice of the Supreme Court since 
1873. His retirement marks the close of a continuous term of service of twenty-eight years 
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Mrs. Campbell: Her Art, Her Company, and Her Press-Agent 


A Word or Two about a Recent English Invasion of New York 


OME ten vears ago a writer on English society, 
in one of the American magazines, tried to 
describe in terms the undefinable grace with 
which an English woman enters a drawing- 
room. Finding the task somewhat elusive to 
his pen, he fell back upon a concrete illus- 

tration, and told us that some day, perhaps, if we were 
good, we might have the pleasure of seeing the thing 
itself when Mrs. Patrick Campbell came to America. 
Since that time we have been hoping and praying that 
Mrs. Campbell would do this much for us and visit 
our shores, so that our own society folk and others 
from watching her might learn how to bear themselves 
nobly and well while passing through a doorway. And 
it is now un fait accompli. Mrs. Campbell, at the 
risk of coarsening her art on these vulgar shores, has 
come to us, and net many days since at the Republic 
Theatre, in New York city, gave us the object-lesson 
which the magazinist of years ago seemed to think 
we needed. It was an interesting exhibit, and we were 
all duly impressed, though some of us remember to 
have seen one or two other women who could pass 
through a doorway with equal 
grace, and without having it 


is not a sneer, but a gracious invitation to come and 
be merry, if only for a moment. That lithe, womanly 
figure was made not alone to be racked with the an- 
guish of an overwhelming internal tragedy, and the 
hands so prone to smite, or to welcome with listless 
flabbiness, should be potent in an outstretched cor- 
diality. Yet Mrs. Campbell uses her eyes for tears 
and not for the radiance of a happy love; her lips for 
sneers and cynic smiles; her tall and slender form is 
ever stiff with the starch of misery; the fine sweep 
of limb has never a suggestion of the dance, and the 
graceful arms are ever ranged in pugilistic pose, with 
naught of amity or of elevating passion about them. 
There must be some reason for this, and that reason, 
whatever it may be, must reflect either upon Mrs. 
Campbell’s versatility as an actress, or upon her judg- 
ment as a manager, which even her cleverness in the 
selection of her company, from George Arliss down to 
her press-agent, cannot offset. We trust it is the lat- 
ter, but until we have evidence to the contrary we must 
suspect that it is the former. If the gloomy thing, 
and the grewsome thing, and the impossible feminine 


‘ 


imagination might find precisely such an ending as 
that of Clara Sung. A strong drama could be made 
by condensing these three tragedies of ‘* Magda,” the 
“ Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,”’ and ‘“ Beyond Human 
Power ” into one stirring cycle of gloom, and the play- 
wright who would undertake the task of putting it 
together, after a week of Mrs. Campbell as she has 
vouchsafed herself unto us, would find the scenario 
ready to his hand, and the title, “Mad Magda, or 
Beyond Human Power,” simply shricking itself across 
the foot-lights for deserved recognition. Of course 
we do not seriously think Mrs. Campbell would enter- 
tain any such proposition as this, but might she not 
do so, after all, to her own very great advantage? 
By concentrating her powers for one week on such a 
play as “Mad Magda” would undoubtedly develop 
into, she would completely fulfil the public’s expecta- 
tions in the delineation of misery, and, that satisfied, 
could turn her attention to happier themes for the bal- 
ance of her season. It is not fair to herself that this 
lady, who comes among us with a much- heralded 
art. should show only one phase, and that the least 

pleasant, of it; and especially, in 

view of the forebodings of her ad- 





heralded in a leading magazine. 
Mrs. Campbell’s method is delib- 
erate and graceful. She does not 
fall through the doorway, as 
some women might; there is no- 
thing cyclonic in her entrances to 
make one tremble for the bric- 
A-brac—as Mrs. Carter does, for 
instance — nor does she _ glide 
through with the serpentine move- 
ment of a Bernhardt: she just 
materializes gracefully on the oth- 
er side of the threshold, and 
then, after a momentary pause, 
really before you know it, she is 
in the middle of the room, and 
as nicely adjusted to the furnish- 
ings as if she were a fixture there. 
Having witnessed the scene itself, 
we share with the magazinist his 
enthusiasm for this particular 
phase of Mrs. Campbell’s achieve- 
ment, and we have no doubt that 
in such parts of this country as 
the object-lesson is needed, the 
graceful and gracious entrance of 
this lovely woman will prove of 
rare educational value. When our 
magazines for women present 
kinetoscopic pictures of how 
things should be done, Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s drawing-room manner should 
be among the first to be presented. 

But it is not of Mrs. Campbell 
in the drawing-room that we have 
to speak this week. It is rather 
her dramatic art with which we 
have to concern ourselves, al- 
though it is by far the harder 
task. Mrs. Campbell on the stage 
is our theme; the actress, not the 
woman. It is easier to concede 
Mrs. Campbell’s personal pulchri- 
tude and charm of manner than to 
admit, or at least confidently ap- 
prehend, her theatrie artistry, if 
she really has it. The lady is re- 
ported to have said, upon her ar- 
rival in New York, that it took 
London ten years to discover her, 
Chicago ten days,and that she pre- 
sumed New York would devote about 
ten minutes to that purpose. No 
doubt Mrs. Campbell is an author- 
ity as to London and Chicago. 
When she thus expressed herself 
she had played in both cities, and 
knew whereof she spoke. As to New 
York, however, the then undiscover- 
ed country, we fancy she is disap- 








mirers at home that we in Amer- 
ica might cheapen or diminish the 
amplitude of refinement of that 
art, we should at least be per- 
mitted to see something of its 
subtlest quality, something which 
really calls for the refining sense, 
and not compel us to go on our 
way believing her to be only the 
delineator of women of impossible 
character or of mental and physi- 
cal debilitation. She should let us 
see her as Katharine, perhaps; as 
Lady Teazle, perhaps; as_ the 
Countess Zicka in “ Diplomacy,” 
perhaps; as Juliet, perhaps — for 
perhaps she can do these réles as 
they should be done. There are 
times even in these most un- 
pleasant plays of hers when she 
rises to heights that suggest 
power. He would be a foolish 
critic who would dare deny to her 
some of the symptoms of genius, 
but they are only symptoms, and 
not the indubitable evidence of a 
severe attack of the disease. 

Frankly, we should sum Mrs. 
Campbell up as the most interest- 
ing feminine mentality that has 
come to us as yet from Great 
Britain; the most piquante as a 
personality, the most baffling as 
an artist. It is the absolute truth 
that, with every wish to exalt her 
to the seventh heaven of her de- 
sires, New York has been unable, 
while watching her at work, to 
feel the thrill that comes from a 
contemplation of the grand thing 
in life. New York may have 
made an error. New York may be 
in a callous mood. New York 
may be tired of the smell of the 
sick-room. New York may not 
eare for the clinic which Mrs. 
Campbell provides in varying dis- 
guises for its amusement. A 
thousand and one things may af- 
fect New York’s judgment and 
keep this city from “ discovering 
Mrs. Campbell in ten minutes.” 
But we submit to our distin- 
guished and very welcome visitor 
that,in the phraseology of the day, 
it is not “up to” New York to 
“discover ” Mrs. Campbell. It is 
rather “up to” Mrs. Campbell to 
reveal herself to New York. 

So far the kindest thing we can 








pointed in her expectations, for 
while New York is disposed to 
accept her as an_ interesting 
actress, this metropolis must have 
greater evidence of versatility and really stronger 
emotional power than, up to this writing, she has dis- 
played, before it will admit that she is a great one, 
or before Mrs. Campbell will admit that she has been 
discovered here. There is a fault somewhere that pre- 
vents the definitive placing of Mrs. Campbell among 
the most luminous of the stars—save, of course, in 
esteem; for the manifest sincerity and intelligence of 
her work are sufficient to win all of that for her that 
she could possibly desire. Precisely what this fault 
is Mrs. Campbell has given us no opportunity to de- 
termine, for she has struck but one note in all her 
strivings for popular acclaim, and that a note in 
minor key, which can never hope to make the same 
appeal in this country that it makes in London or 
upon the Continent. We can tolerate impossible wo- 
men and mawkish sentiment, and a moderate amount 
of gloom in small doses does not affect us greatly, but 
we are inclined to resent these things when we get 
them by the gallon. The handkerchief drama fits 
into our occasional mood. Some of us find relief in 
tears at times, but when we get them as a steady diet 
we are bored, and it is a fatal thing for a Thespian 
of renown to bore a somewhat critical constituency. 
Mrs. Campbell's répertoire is all gloom. It might 
better have contained some alleviation out of which a 
bit of sunshine might occasionally have radiated to dis- 
pel the gloom of her productions. Surely those fine 
eyes can be lit by the light of happiness, and that ex- 
pressive mouth is not incapable of the smile which 





Mrs. Campbell in the title role of ‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith”’ 


thing, are all that Mrs. Campbell can do, then she, is 
lacking in the attributes which are the stamp of gen- 
ius, for not only does it prove her wanting in ver- 
satility. but, it might as well be confessed, in these 
things she is not of the first-rate order. We have bet- 
ter gloomsters here at home, and France and Italy 
reek with them. There was no humanity in her 
Magda; her Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith was not woman- 
ly; her Clara Sang was painful enough, but hard and 
unsympathetic; and her Second Mrs. Tanqueray— 
indubitably the best of the gloom studies as she pre- 
sents them—fine as it was, was not convincingly real. 
Indeed, in all of these roles we seem to get from Mrs. 
Campbell a reading of lines rather than a convincing 
impersonation of character, and if one keeps one’s 
eyes open and upon the figure of the star there is no 
illusion of these suffering heroines. They may be 
Magda, Mad Agnes, Paula, and Clara Sang to the ear; 
to the eye they are the beautiful Mrs. Campbell re- 
citing in costume and with all the scenic accessories 
that the situations call for. There is so little real 
differentiation between these roles as Mrs. Campbell 
presents them to us that a conceivably homogeneous 
and coherent play might be constructed out of three of 
them with comparatively slight readjustment of the 
dramatis persone, and none at all in Mrs. Campbell’s 
manner. Her Magda might easily become her Mrs. 
Ebbsmith, and Cleeve sent back to his wife in the lat- 
ter play, a woman beginning as Magda and proceed- 
ing logically to Ebbsmithery with little stretch of the 


say of Mrs. Campbell is that we 
do not think she has revealed her- 
self. If she has done so, then the 
verdict, in so far as we are con- 
cerned, must be that she is a charming woman with 
a taste for unwholesome plays and an interesting tal- 
ent for presenting them. Her success must be one of 
esteem for her sincerity rather than of enthusiasm for 
her art. Her work interests inspite of its unpleasant 
themes; but it never inspires. Mrs. Campbell has 
brought no thrill to a city that is not only willing 
but eager to be carried away. [ut that we have liked 
her in spite of what she has done, and wish to see her 
again and again, and a season after that, means much. 


WORD of praise must be spoken for Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s company, which is of notable excellence 
throughout. New York will not soon forget the 

almost flawless work of Mr. George Arliss as the cyn- 
ical Duke of St. Olpherts in the “ Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith,” easily the triumph of this presentation. 
And as for Mrs. Campbell’s press- agent—he of the 
tan-bark episode, and, we suspect, of the stray mouse 
that got his name in the papers by frightening half 
the women in the audience, distracting their atten- 
tion from Mrs. Lbbsmith to their own petticoats, 
during the second week of Mrs. Campbell’s engagement 
—that man is a genius whose name should hereafter 
appear upon Mrs. Campbell’s programmes. 

Zealous as the press-agent has proved himself, how- 
ever, Mrs. Campbell does not really need him. She is 
interesting enough to win her way upon her merits, 
without the aid of tan-bark on the highway or mice 
in the auditorium, 
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MISS MARGARET ANGLIN 


Among the successes of the theatrical season in New York this year is ‘‘The Wilderness,” by Henry V. Esmond. It is a modern society play, 
with the scenes laid in London and vicinity, and its popularity is largely due to the ability of the players, of whom Miss Anglin— 
the star—is a special favorite. .She has been a member of the Empire Theatre Stock Company for three years, 
playing leading roles in ‘Brother Officers,” ‘‘ Diplomacy,” and ‘‘ Mrs. Dane’s Defence” 
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CHAPTER L 
THE WIFE OF BOANERGES 


VERY day after our visit to the Round Tower 

of Appleyard we sent Davie Veitch to Kirk- 

cudbright to bring us word if Harry Polwart 

were yet set at liberty. Each night he came 

back with the news that he was still detained 

on this pretext or that, remanded for exam- 
ination, investigation, authentication. But at last the 
(ime came when he must be set free. No real reason 
for keeping him in prison had presented itself, and 
as the blind gypsy would speak no word, good or bad, 
he could not be condemned out of his own mouth. 

At last one night in the final week of October word 
came to us that the devil was loose. Harry Polwart 
had been released that morning at ten o’clock, and, as 
we anticipated, he had at once turned his face north- 
wards in the direction of the Leveller’s camp. Davie 
had even seen him stoned out of the burgh gates by a 
score or two of the idle loons who hang about the 
port. 

So that it behoved us to be brisk, and fortunate it 
was for us that my mother was so far from home as 
at her brother’s house of Craigdarroch, or I doubt 
not she would either have tried to prevent our going— 
or, if worsted in that, she would have made no bones 
about accompanying us, I fear me to the utter undoing 
of our expedition. 

But as it was we rode very quietly away, leaving 
Eppie in tears at the great gate of Orraland, and 
Sammie tying his shoestrings, to hide his emotion, 
down by the stables. 

We were both well armed and equipped for the jour- 
ney, and my father had filled his purse with good gold 
and silver; for, as he said, “some things are better 
paid for than fought for.” 

By a curious chance it was to the Manse of Bal- 
maghie that my father was now directing our steps, 
or, rather, the hoofs of our good beasts. Nor will I 
again risk being tedious by inserting any details of 
our journeyings. Suffice it that my father told me how 
he and John Macmillan had been good friends at the 
college of Edinburgh, where a certain young Pat Heron 
had been of service to the raw lad from the moorland 
farm-town, and that on more than one occasion. 

“ And though.” said my father, meditatively, as he 
ambled along on his beast at a pace more befitting his 
feelings than mine, “there are some things in his 
later proceedings that I cannot approve, I understand 
well the stiff buckram-clad righteousness that drove 
him to these decisive courses. And, by heavens, sir, 
if I had been in his place, and a man given to disturb- 
ing myself about kirk rights, covenanted heads, and so 
forth—lI dare say IL should have done very much as he 
lias done! For John Macmillan was very hardly served 
indeed by his brethren. But, mind you, Maxwell, do 
not for the life of you begin to argue with him. For 
a dourer, more opinionated limb of Geneva than this 
same John Maemillan of Balmaghie’is not to be found 
through the length and breadth of Scotland!” 

“And why, then,’ I asked him, “ did they cast him 
out of the Kirk?” 

My father lifted up his hand with a kind of alarmed 
hopelessness. 

*“ Before we enter into that question,” he cried, “ I 
think we had best see to the saving of your lass out 0° 
the hawk’s claws!” 


The welcome that we met with from the minister of 
Balmaghie left nothing to be desired in the way of 
heartiness. The manse, which, though long deposed, 
he still occupied, was a little two-storied house of 
five rooms or so, cowering in a hollow surrounded 
by trees, while the kirk sat high upon a little hill 
above the Dee Water, looking pleasantly down the 
vale and out across the gentle flood like a benediction. 

Yet, as | well knew, it had seen troublous days, and 
that very manse also in which we were so kindly re- 
ceived had stood its sieges, and played its part in the 
life-story of John Maemillan and Mary Gordon, of 
Earlstoun, his noble and beautiful wife. For though 
the minister had gone forth (as has elsewhere been re- 
lated of him, under the thin disguise of another name), 
expecting never to return, yet his folk, ill satisfied 
therewith, compelled him erelong to bring his young 
wife back to the Manse of Balmaghie. There chil- 
dren were born to them, and from this small white 
house in the bield of the Kirk Hill the minister of 
Balmaghie, a true Standard-bearer of the old Blue 
Banner, rallied for the last time the folk of the Cove- 
nant beneath the flag which had taken the breeze at 
Drumclog and gene down in blood at weary Bothwell 
Brig. 

But at that time I knew nothing of these things 
and eared less. For my father, though willing enough 
to tell us stories of the martyr days of Peden and 
Renwick. of Cameron, Cargill, and the hill-folk, yet 
showed clearly that there was something to be said for 
the government as well. And after he had told us all. 
he would say, “ Now that is what happened: you can 
make up your minds for yourselves.” 

But 1 do not know that either Grisel or I did make 
up our minds to anything, save perhaps that we want- 
ed our father to tell us yet another tale—which, in- 
deed, he could do incomparably well. 





We found Mary Gordon, the wife of John Macmillan 
and the daughter of the great and notable Sir Alex- 


ander Gordon—-the Bull of Earlstoun, as he was called 
—to be a most gracious and beautiful lady, as, in- 
deed, rumor had ever reported of her. 

But we found nothing of that pride in her lineage 
with which she hath been not unfrequently attainted. 
Certainly she did the modest honors of the Manse 
of Balmaghie with such dignity that her manners 
would not have shamed a prince’s palace. But I see 
naught out of place in that. For she was gracious to 
the beggar at the door and to my father—the Laird of 
Orraland and Isle Rathan—aye, and not more so to 
the one than to the other, save in this that Patrick 
Heron had been her husband’s friend. But I am sure 
that if it had been the beggar who had done the kind- 
ness she would have bidden him into the parlor and 
done to him even as to us. 

* And what, Patrick,” cried the minister, heartsomely, 
“Lrings you and your lad so far from your cozy down- 
sitting and new-built mansion so late in the year?” 

My father looked across to me for permission, and 
began to tell Mr. Macmillan of my imprisonment and 
all that had flowed from it. And seeing me blush 
and put my head upon my palm like a girl, the gra- 
cious woman, who had retired to the further end of 
the apartment that the gentlemen might talk more 
freely, laid down her broidery and came and sat beside 
me. Nay, when my father spoke of Joyce Faa, of our 
love and her promise (gently shading away all the 
blame from me, and showing me merely as a true lover 
in danger of losing. his beloved), Mary Gordon bent 
over and kissed me gently and motherly on the brow, 
as one woman might kiss another for comfort in trou- 
ble, whispering: * I- know it all. Do not be cast down. 
All will vet be well!” 

And xo have women done to me always, when I was 
in any distress—all of them, “that is, save one, but 
she only after I had made love to her as a man ought 
to do to the woman he adores. 

But as my father told his tale a strange expression 
—a kind of expectant dread—stole over the features of 
the minister of Balmaghie, so kind in expression, and 
yet so eagerly belligerent. Presently he held up his 
hand to my father to stop. 

“ Patrick,” he said, “I know something of this. 
God guide me aright into what I ought to do! Listen! 
Before you go farther I must tell you what I know.” 

And he told the tale, with me sitting there in the 
manse parlor, and with the hand of his wife lying on 
my wrist in a kind of caress—all the story of his go- 
ing to Kirkeudbright upon his necessities, and of his 
meeting with the blind gypsy Harry Polwart. 

“And the mischief of it is,” he cried, striking. the 
palm of his hand upon his brow with an ‘orator’s ges- 
ture of despair, but. quite natural to him, “I have 
promised to marry the fellow to Joyce Faa to-morrow 
in the camp of the Levellers in the Duchrae Wood!” 


For a long minute we simply stared at each other 
dumbly. I would have risen from my feet, but the 
pressure of Mary Gordon’s hand on my arm held me 
gently in-my_place, as one would say,’ Hush! let me 
regulate this matter!” 

“ But now, of course, you will not?” said his wife, 
looking over at the minister with a steady appeal in 
her dark eyes. 

John Macmillan, as it seemed to me at the time, 
rather avoided his wife’s regard, and it was my fa- 
ther to whom he replied. 

“ Patrick,” he said, “there is nothing in the world 
I would not do for vou—except break my “word!” 

* John,” interposed his wife, before my father had 
time to reply, “I have often heard you break out 
upon the sort of person who is always ready to do 
everything in the world for his friends except the 
thing those friends happen to want.” 

* Ah, Mary!” said the minister, looking at her more 
gently than one would have expected of so vehement 
and Boanergian a man, “ you do me an injustice. I 
said not that in this case I should refuse to help my 
friends to the limit of my powers. But let me think 
what these are.” ; 

“Has the intention of marriage been proclaimed in 
the parish kirk in due form?” said my father, hoping, 
| think, to furnish him with an excuse. 

“I fear me much that I cannot found upon that,” 
said Maemillan, a little ruefully. * In my journeyings 
throughout Scotland it has been my custom to dis- 
pense with such proclamation among the scattered 
peoples to whom I have been called to minister.” 

* But.” said his wife, “ surely this case is very differ- 
ent. The man is a malefactor, and you are delivering 
the girl, who, as we hear, loves another, to a life of 
shame and misery.” 

“The objection might delay, but cannot prevent, the 
marriage, so long as the woman declares herself to be 
willing,” said the minister. 

He thought a little, knitting his brows and frown- 
ing upon the ground, as was his custom, while the rest 
of us sat silent and expectant, Mary Gordon’s fingers 
pressing the back of my hand with a kind of unspoken 
but hopeful pity. 

At last the minister voiced his resolve. 

“This will do,” he said. ‘ Hitherto 1 have heard 
but one story: now I have heard the other. I will 
accordingly make it my duty to go to the camp of the 
turbulent and’ there make further inquiry. Thereaf- 
ter, according to the satisfaction of my conscience, I 
will act.” 
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“But not to-morrow? You will not do anything 
hastily?” said his wife, watching him narrowly. 

No,” he answered, after a pause; ‘I think enough 
has been brought before me to render delay necessary.” 

“ And no other minister can be got? You are sure?” 
I cried out the words eagerly. 

The stately woman looked at me with a kind of in- 
dulgent pity for my ignorance. 

“None dare go near the rebel camp except my—ex- 
cept Mr. Macmillan,” she said. 

* But, sir,” said my father, with obviously increased 
respect, “you must consider. You place your life in 
danger! You have a wife and family!” 

“Trouble not yourself about that matter,’ said 
Macmillan. ‘“ Not a hair of my head shall fall to the 
ground without my Father. And as to wife and fami- 
ly, sayeth it not in David,‘ I have been young and now 
am old; yet have J not seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread ’?” 

It was a wonder and a pleasure to me to see a man 
so clear upon his call and mission that he could apply 
the words of Scripture to his own case with such sin- 
cerity and confidence. 

‘Then, as he uttered these words, his wife rose from 
the chair where she had been sitting by me and went 
over beside her husband, by whom she continued to 
stand for the rest of the conference, her hand resting 
upon his shoulder. And I do not wonder; for, though 
I am a man that has had the good or bad fortune to 
have had most of his heroisms done for him, I can yet 
admire the naked article in another all the more for 
that. 

After this the talk fell mostly on the dead state of 
religion in Scotland, of the indifference of ministers 
comfortable in their kirks, of professors at ease in 
Zion, with other pregnant matters which I scarcely 
cared to follow, for the fear of the morrow lay heavy 
on my heart. I felt myself in the grasp of circum- 
stances, and powerless to do anything. Tredennis 
might have been in reality equally impotent; but then, 
at least he would have attempted to carry off his love 
upon his shoulders, as the Romans did the Sabine vir- 
gins or Samson the gates of Gaza. And till the mo- 
ment when his failure was apparent he would have 
been lifted above evil chance by the belief that he 
would succeed. But I, born with far less strength of 
body or power of will than he, yet saw the more clear- 
ly, and knew that we both imagined a vain thing. It 
was this instinct and over-keen perception which often- 
times took from me the power to act with vigor, where- 
by I lost not only the credit of being a man of forlorn 
hopes, but also that ninety-ninth chance by which a 
forlorn hope sometimes succeeds. 

But to return. In a kind of daze I remember taking 
part in the function of family worship; also, with a 
curious clearness, that the tune was “ Coleshill,” and 
that my father, in the effort to do his best, sang most 
villanously out of tune. 

Then, as we were bidding good-night, I mind that the 
minister put his hand upon my father’s shoulder. 


“ Patrick,” he said, “as a guest in my house and a 
friend of many years, I would pray the favor of a 


word with you on the state of your soul.” 

My father nodded, for he was ever a man that took 
the bitter with the sweet. And I saw the minister 
look at me also, but his wife shook her head. “ No,” 
I heard her say, “ not to-night, John.” 

And for that courtesy of excuse I thanked her in 
my heart. 

But, marvel of marvels, when my father came to 
bed, entering to find me sitting looking out at the 
tombstones in the graveyard, their flat table-tops glis- 
tening white in the moonlight—lo! there were tears 
in his eyes. And these he did not try to conceal, as 
I would have expected of him. 

“Do not be repelled by a rough seeming, Maxwell,” 
he said; ‘ye lie down in a good man’s house this night. 
And verily, the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much. I own myself greatly cheered.” 

And with that he laid himself down to sleep. 

Whether he did indeed sleep or no I cannot tell; 
but as for me, I sat up on my window-seat, not even 
removing my clothes, and thought on the great mys- 
tery of conscience, and how sternly it is held by some, 
how lightly by others. Here were two as far apart as 
Joyce Faa, the outlaw’s daughter, gypsy born and 
Tapist bred, and John Macmillan, the Cameronian 
saint—both ready to spend their lives that they might 
keep their charge. While as for me—well, I wil! 
not dishonor a faithful man’s house by telling what 
I would have done in their places. 

That this business of conscience was not a matter 
of religious denomination or profession I could see 
very well, nor of upbringing,nor even of good and godly 
counsel. Finally I decided that few men and hardly 
any women at all have such effectual consciences, but 
that those thus troubled possess several rolled in one. 

And, having arrived at this sapient conclusion, I 
threw off my coat and stretched myself on the bed be- 
side my father. 

CHAPTER LI 


HIGH CONTRACTING PARTIES 


HE light was coming redly from the east when I 

: woke. I got up hastily, and putting on my trav- 
elling cloak, for the air was shrewd even in the 

little thatched guest-chamber, I let myself out of the 
never-locked door of the manse. The grip of late 
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October was in the air. There were heavy clouds all 
over the sky, which grew rippled and irregular tow- 
ards the east, across which lay a great solemn bar of 
blood-red sky. There was no hoar-frost, the clouds 
having, as it were, held it up. I stood a moment shiv- 
ering in the cold-drawing air from off the water, the 
wind that comes before the sun. 

The little kirk of Balmaghie is, as I have already 
mentioned, set on a hill, and from where I stood its 
roof and low tower were clear cut against the crim- 
son dawn. So red it was that, by contrast, the very 
tombstones took on a kind of unearthly green, and as 
the shadowing trees waved their dead leaves, or, shak- 
ing them off, sent them balancing down, what with the 
flaming light above and pale efflorescence beneath, it 
seemed as if the spirits of the dead went wavering 
upward from their tomb, gibbering with filmy hands 
and moaning as they went. 

There are, indeed, moods of morning far more ter- 
rible than those of the blankest midnight—perhaps 
premonitory of the shuddering rigors which shal] take 


‘us when the pall of the future is removed and That 


Day dawns upon us—remote, awful, glimmering with 
the infiniteness and possibilities that are only revealed 
to us in moments of mortal sickness. 

As I watched the dawn, and my soul was disturbed 
within me, my feet turned of their own accord in the 
direction of the little hill-set Kirk of Balmaghie. I 
turned about its eastern side that I might find the 
gravestones of the two martyr Hallidays, of which the 
mistress of the manse had told me the night before. 

By this time the red color in the sky had mounted 
to the zenith. The sun was transmuting the lower 
cloud-bars to fantastic 
islands of purest gold. 
The whole pageant of 
the dawn stood upon 
tiptoe, and there, calm- 
ing my harassed and 
fearful soul, I was aware 
of the broad Dee Water 
slipping along, a sea of 
glass mingled with fire,as 
it seemed, straight from 
the throne of God itself. 

As I looked past the 
gable end of the little 
kirk my _ heart stood 
still, for there I saw a 
man kneeling, like Dan- 
iel, with his face to the 
east. It was Macmil- 
lan himself, and there in 
the dawning he was 
praying to his Master. 
I will not set down his 
prayer, though I can 
recall much of it at this 
moment. It is sufficient 


that he prayed for clear Yi 1 
light and guidance to do Ze YL YMG ip 
the will of God that day Asi? Mp o4 Ye 
as became a good sol- é Mid os 
dier. Moreover, he 


prayed for my father, 
for me, for Joyce, and— 
most of all, I think—for 
poor Harry Polwart. 

I slunk away, ashamed, 
yet somehow better in 
my soul that I had thus 
spied on a good man’s 
devotions, and, as_ it 
were, intercepted the 
words that were meant 
for no ear save One. 

I expected to see- the 
minister at breakfast; 
but when I asked for him, 
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under a tent, all that troubled and turbulent square 
of country popularly known as the Headend of Bal- 
maghie, girt by waters on three sides, the long Lochs 
of Ken and Grenoch parallel on either hand, the Black 
Water of Dee joining these two together to the north, 
and, as it were, penning this centre of disaffection 
within severe and natural confines. 

And though there was spread out before as on a 
map a marvellous prospect, yet we halted not for that, 
but with a speed hardly to be expected from a leader 
who took exercise so moderately as my father, we 
plunged down a series of rocky screes and scaurs to the 
little farm of Craig, which sits on its green shelf with 
a few scanty fields about it, a house of constant kindli- 
ness and the home of kind hearts since ever I have 
known it—as, indeed, it remains to this day. 

My father walked straight up to the low-thatched 
dwelling-house, and, opening the door without cere: 
mony, he walked into the flagged kitchen. Three men 
were sitting about the fire with their toes to the 
blaze. The first of these was Silver Sand; the second 
a tall, heartsome, grave, heather mixture sort of a 
man, James Cameron by name, the farmer of Craig, 
as I rightly judged. There was shy but evident plea- 
sure in his eye as he rose to welcome my father. [| 
had known that look well ever since I was old enough 
to go about with Patrick Heron. 

“Proud am I to see ye, Laird Rathan,” said the 
farmer. ‘“ You and me are both somewhat more bowed 
in the shoulder since the time when—but maybe it’s 
better giein’ that bit maitter the go-by for the pres- 
ent.” 

I think he meant the great rising of the country 
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standing [ am at your service. You, Mr. Patrick 
Heron, wish for something which you cannot obtain 
without me. I on my part desire to set right an 
ancient wrong. And it appears to me that I can best 
do it through you and your son. Let us, therefore, 
draw the matter to a head, and that as swiftly as 
possible, for, as I understand it, Harry Polwart is like 
myself in this. that he does not stick at trifles!” 

It was to a young man very instructive to see 
these three men draw in their chairs about the table 
which our host, James Cameron, had pushed forward. 
He had also, as a matter of course, opened a cupboard 
and set glasses and a decanter in the midst, that be- 
ing the rule of the ancient hospitality of the Freen 
Province. 

Then he beckoned me out with a crook of his finger. 

‘I think you and me, Maister Maxle,” he said, 
* will hae a quiet hour amang the nowt, and leave the 
gentlemen to their talk.” 

At which I was not best pleased, being, as T thought, 
so deeply concerned. But as my father nodded an af- 
firmative, I had no option but to obey. So fer an hour 
or so we two wandered round, while douce James Cam- 
eron talked to deaf ears of Clydesdale horses and brood- 
mares, of the black cattle which need winter feeding, 
and the new sort which can be left out in the fields 
most part of the year, and so on and so forth, till at 
a ery from the house door we turned us homeward 
again. 

As I entered the little kitchen place IT saw that the 
table was strewn with paper and parchments. My 
father was sitting with one of the latter in his hands, 
and as I came in alone he called me forward, and said, 
“Maxwell, this gentle 
man” (nodding across to 
Hector Faa) * wishes 
your assurance that you 
are willing to marry the 
lady whom you have 
known under the name of 
Joyce Faa—” 

“Known under the 
name of—" I interrupt- 
ed. “Is that not her 
name ?”’ 

“For the present the 
name does not matter,” 
said my father, waving 
his hand. “If you are 
willing to marry the 
maid as Joyce Faa, sure- 
ly the rose by any other 
name will smell = as 
sweet?” 

“As to that,” I said, 
“TI do indeed love her 
with all my heart, and 
have always done so. I 
ask no better than to 
marry her, now or at any 
other time, so being that 
she will have me.” 

I could see the plea- 
sure light up Hector’s 
dark face as I spoke, but 
nevertheless he had a 
question to ask of me. 

“And why, this being 
so, did you refuse when 
this marriage was pro- 
posed to you by my bro- 
ther at the Shiel of the 
Dungeon?” he said. 

“ Because,” [ an- 
swered, as boldly as I 
could, “then I was a- 
prisoner, she your 
daughter. I understood 
that we were to be al 
lowed no choice in the 





his wife replied that he 
had gone out early, hav- 
ing broken his own fast 
from the cupboard, as 
was his constant custom. 

Nor did Mary Gordon seem anxious or harassed 
about her husband for so much of that day as we spent 
with her, but went about her household cares, called 
the bairns and handmaids in to religious exercise, 
which she courteously asked my father to conduct. 
This he did in few words, but with a quiet solemnity 
that made me prouder than ever of him. 

Having risen from our knees, we went out, having 
taken leave of our hostess, promising to come back 
for news that night about eight of the clock. 

“Do so,” replied that gracious and Christian lady. 
“ My husband will doubtless be returned by that time.” 

Then my father murmured a text or quotation, of 
which I heard only the words, “ All things work to- 
gether for good.” [ could not at the instant remem- 
ber the rest, but resolved to look it out on the first 
oceasion when I found myself alone with a Bible. 

As soon as we had crossed the road which extends 
along the river-side going north, my father set his 
face towards certain heathery mountains of a dark 
purple color which stretched immediately in front— 
not high, but very rugged and steep. 

“These,” he said, “are called the Black Dornels, 
and our road lies over there. Now, Maxwell, as you 
desire to save your lass—leg it!” 

And though Patrick Heron of Rathan was none so 
young as he had been when he courted my mother, I 
soon found that I had all I could do to keep up with 
him. As we breasted the hill the weather grew ever 
the gloomier, and though it was but the end of October 
it seemed almost cold enough to snow. We were soon 
up among rocks and heather, and more than once a 
fox started out at our very feet and coursed away over 
the hill, with an occasional disdainful look backwards 
over his shoulder and a curl of red and insolent brush. 

We soon gained the summit of the ridge we had been 
ascending (for we had not crossed the highest point, 
but somewhat to the left), and there the clouds seemed 
close above us, and in color and texture like unbleached 
linen cloth. Still, it was clear enough down below, 
and we could discern under the level cloud canopy, as 


against the raiders, and for the moment I saw not the 
necessity for silence. I was standing with my back 
to the third man of the company, who had leaned so 
far within the chimney-seat that his face was com- 
pletely hidden from view. Silver Sand was already on 
his feet, and as I turned me about to greet him I saw 
that the third, sitting there as calm and collected as 
an elder in the kirk, was no other than Hector Faa 
himself. 

For a moment I was dumfounded. I had no more 
use or backbone in me than a bundle of rushes. 

But the next moment Hector Faa had risen, and was 
bowing to my father with dignity; and as became a gen- 
tleman of an ancient, if somewhat irregular, house, as 
indeed he was. 

Mv father also bowed with grave, severe dignity, 
and looked from one brother to the other, as if he 
had not expected to meet his ancient enemy there. 

“ This is the man who alone can help us,” said Silver 
Sand, turning to my father, upon seeing that neither 
made any attempt to shake hands. 

However, I had no such qualms or niceties, for I 
remembered the much kindness he and his had shown 
me, after the first rude carrying of me to the Shiel 
of the Dungeon. So I stepped up and offered Hector 
my hand, the which, after a moment’s hesitation, he 
accepted. ‘This being done, my father and he only 
looked at each other again, and bowed simultaneously, 
like opponents about to fight a duel. It was a pretty 
thing to see—-two men most courteous to each other, 
without prejudice to their private enmities. 

And watching them, I knew in a moment how men 
look at each other to their dying day who in early 
life have quarrelled about a woman. 

“Sir, I have come here at my brother’s request,” be- 
gan Hector Faa, who comported himself with a cer- 
tain black and haughty pride that sat very well upon 
him. “He informs me that I alone can right certain 
things that are wrong. ’Tis not much in my line, gen- 
tlemen, to preach, or, you will say, to practise either. 
But if here and now we can come to a clear under- 





matter, and I would not 


I saw a man kneeling, like Daniel, with his face to the east have any maid’s will 


coerced into marrying 
me.” 

“Well,” said my father, dryly, to cut short danger- 
ous argument with a man like Hector, “ since there is 
now no question of that, you will be wise to sign this 
agreement, which, I may say, I have read, and which 
you, if you choose, may read also. It is meant solely 
to give effect to the desires which you have just ex- 
pressed.” 

I felt that it was not a time to be over-nice, so I 
seized a pen without further words and signed as he 
directed me. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said Hector, accepting the pa- 
pers which my father handed to him, and exchanging 
them fer another packet he had in the pocket of his 
coat, “it is time for us to take a little promenade 
in the direction of the Duchrae Pank Wood. There 
are some few lads without who will be proud to ac- 
company us.” 

“ Pray pardon me one moment,” I said to him, “ but 
how do you know that your daughter is not already 
wedded? The minister of Balmaghie went there this 
morning very early. Harry Polwart may have com- 
pelled him to marry them by this time.” 

Hector Faa tossed his head in a slighting way, and 
siniled his gloomy and sardonic smile. 

“ Bide,” he said; “ wedded Joyce Faa, indeed, may 
have been. But by my faith, if she be, this hand will 
make her a widow long before the hour for marriage 
supper or bridegroom’s posset. Among other settle- 
ments this day, I have one with Harry Polwart that 
shall be made without counted siller or scrape of law- 
yer’s pen!” 

As he went out upon the green a fine snow began 
to fall, rare flakes disentangling themselves languidly 
from the unbleached linen of the sky, and what was 
my surprise to see a full score of men standing about 
upon the open space before the barn, comprising both 
the immediate followers and the occasional reserves 
of Hector Faa’s company. Several of them had al- 
ready done some time in the camp of the Levellers, 
and had one by one stolen away to join their ancient 
chief. In the foreground my old acquaintance of the 
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Dungeon, Grice Baillie, pulled a rusty firelock. Mort 
Kaa gave one swift glance at me, and then looked away 
with an elfisl grin, as who would say, “ We will see 
what mettle you are made of ere we are a day older!” 
I felt a touch on my arm. “ Look to your accoutre- 
ment,” said the voice of the ex-dominie Orr MacCat- 
erick, at my elbow. “ He is carrying his priming pow- 
der in his waistcoat pocket!” 

Arid he pointed to Hector Faa as he spoke. 

Then Mort Faa, who had been running back and 
forth to the corner of the barn continually, to look 
up the green slopes towards the Ullioch Cairn, cried 
out suddenly, “ Here he comes!” Whereupon we all 
went about the house. And there, bent low like a 
coursing dog, came one of Hector Faa’s scouts, hot- 
foot from the camp of the Levellers. 

I would have given much to know what he said to 
his chief as he whispered into his ear, his hands press- 
ed hard on his heaving sides, where a stitch evidently 
gripped him, for every moment or two his body was 
doubled up with pain, and his breath whistled in his 
throat like wind in a broken pair of bellows. 

As soon as the messenger had stopped speaking I 
walked across to Hector and asked him plainly if 
there were any news of Joyce. But the outlaw’s face 
was like a wall, and he answered me fiercely: ‘* None 
to delay us for a moment in our march! Keep your 
weapons ready, young man, and, if need be, fight like 
the devil! Rest assured—maid, wife, or widow, you 
shall marry her! Let that content you!” 

It had perforce to content me, and yet I desired very 
much to say that, if it was all the same to him, I pre- 
ferred that it should be as a maid! 


CHAPTER LII 


TWO SOLDIERS OF TWO KINGDOMS 


Harry Polwart certainly carried out Silver Sand’s 

prophecy to the letter. Marion found that not 
only was Tredennis in a very critical position, but 
that her own authority was seriously threatened. In- 
deed, had it not been for the gypsy’s preoccupation 
about Joyce, and a curious desire on his part that 
their marriage should be carried out with a certain 
ostentation, she could not have postponed the outbreak 
that was fast approaching. 

The wilder and more youthful spirits of the camp, 
though they had at first been pleased with the notion 
of a handsome and clever girl as their captain (and 
Marion’s genius for leadership was unquestioned among 
them), now began to face the hopelessness of their 
position, and to crave for change and excitement. 

It was they who had acclaimed Harry Polwart so 
vociferously on his arrival. They drank in eagerly his 
wild counsels of blood and vengeance, and sat far into 
the night with him, drinking and listening, till they 
felt themselves able to undertake the most desperate 
enterprises. They would burn every mansion - house 
in the three shires, take a booty of prodigious value, 
then carry a ship in Loch Ryan or the Port of Kirk- 
cudbright, and sail away to a life of riches and ease 
on another continent. All wild talk, doubtless, but 
at that hour of night, and to the heated imaginations 
of these ignorant lads, the feats seemed easy and 
simple of accomplishment. 

Thus hour after hour they sat open-mouthed listen- 
ing to the desperate and bloody adventures of the 
gypsy smuggler, who in his youth had added to his 
other experiences a spice of piracy on the high seas. 

“This is no life you live here,” he was saying once 
when Marion passed by. “ These wretched shelters on 
the wet ground, nothing better than rabbits and half- 
starved sheep to eat, when you might be dressed in the 
best, jingling money in your pockets, and, if you cared 
for that kind of thing, have a lass and a home of your 
own!” 

“Risk! but the risk!” objected a Leveller, one not 
so bleared with raw country spirit as the rest. “ Why, 
we should all be hanged—hanged, drawn, and quarter- 
ed long before we got to your wonderful new world!” 

But Harry Polwart overbore his objection on the in- 
stant, and the others, too eager for this new Elysium 
to listen to a word of cavil, shouted him down. 

* Risk!” eried the gypsy, seornfully echoing his first 
word. ‘ Of course there is a risk! But nothing to the 
risk of remaining here with winter coming on. Your 
captain is a clever lass, but” (here he lowered his 
voice) “women are well enough till it comes to be a 
question of a little bloodletting —then they are as 
much out of place as at a pig-killing.” 

“Speaking of pigs, Harry,” said Peter Kelly, a 
Wigtonshire man of a lowering aspect, “* have you seen 
the spy we gat hold of this afternoon?” 

He had not heard what had already passed on that 
subject between Marion and Harry Polwart. The face 
of the blind man lit up with a ghastly joy at the re- 
membrance. He had an idea. He called the men 
nearer to him, till their heads were bent together in 
a circle. 

“Look you,” he said, “I will tell you a_ secret. 
Your captain is either in love with this fellow or 
wants to keep him as a hostage to save her own life! 
She would not let me have a word of speech with the 
fellow to-night!” 

“7 believe.” said Peter Kelly, suddenly, “that the 
chap is the same who rode at the head of the dragoons 
when they brought you down from Minnigaff to be 
hanged. I was at the Brig End of Cree as you passed.” 


ig the camp of the Levellers, on the Duchrae Bank, 


“Ah!” cried the gypsy, “if only I were sure of 
that! But we will wait till the morning and make 


certain!” 

“ Yes,” said Kelly; “ to-night the old gang are about 
him, thick as herring in a barrel. Old Rob Galtway 
and Young Rob, Will Grey and his brother Adam—all 
the graybeards of the council.” 

“Wait.” said Harry Polwart. ‘“ We will settle that 
and many other things, as you say, in the morning. 
If this be the man I suppose. we will blow out his 
brains as a little moral lesson! It needs only that to 
strike terror. You have played at this sugar-water 
business too long!” 

The drink continued to circle about the fire. Wild- 
er and wilder grew the talk: vaster swelled the spoil. 
till each of these poor ignorant lads saw himself rich 


_that of Austin Tredennis hung upon a hair. 
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as ten kings. They would take St. Mary’s Isle, the 
town of Kirkcudbright, Drumlanrig Castle. Every 
day they would add to their numbers and their power. 
Dumfries itself might fall. The government had no 
trcops to oppose them nearer than London, so Harry 
Polwart averred, with many oaths, and by the time 
these could arrive every man jack of them would be 
safe over seas. 

And Marion, going on her rounds sadly, left behind 
her these sounds of revelry, drunken shoutings, and 
horrid imprecations, new in the douce camp of the 
Levellers, with their worship at morn and even, and 
their sober motto written across the blue flag of St. 
Andrew, “ A free land and a free folk.” 

Yet for the moment she dared not interfere; not that 
she feared for her own life, but that she knew well that 
If she 
could not keep a majority of the saner and more nar- 
row-minded men on her side to show a strong front 
on the morrow to Harry Polwart and his gang, the 
blood of the man who had risked so much to save her 
would be on her hands! 

Now she would have given all she possessed that 
Tredennis might go free. But, alas! she herself had 
made that impossible by committing his custody to 
the most responsible members of the Levellers’ Coun- 
cil, so she had perforce to await the event of the 
morrow with what equanimity she could compass. 

And Joyce, what of her? I warrant it was little 
that she slept that night. For from across the camp 
platform came songs and drunken merriment, in which 
she could distinguish the voice of the man who to- 
morrow was to be her husband. 

Never had the path of duty seemed so hard, and 
more than once she rose and, from the edge of the 
camp platform, looked down at the black pools of 
the Grenoch Lane, sleeping deep in che shadow of its 
woods. But a hope of something—she knew not what 
—-awaiting her in the future withheld her from self- 
destruction. 

Here also the morning came red and glorious, even 
as [ had seen it from the fair Kirkhill of Balmaghie. 
Only through the reddening leaves of the wood the 
flaming lift seemed more completely arched with fire, 
and the pale greenish reflection made the bodies of 
the sleeping men appear like unburied corpses on a 
field of slaughter. 

Of the four whose fates intermingled and interde- 
pended in the camp of the Duchrae Wood only one re- 
mained unconscious. Marion, Joyce, and Tredennis 
were all awake; but Harry Polwart slept long, the 
fumes of the spirits he had drunk on the previous 
night uniting with the terrible fatigues of his jour- 
ney to prevent him from waking betimes. 

And so it chanced that, quite unknown to any there, 
a tall, strongly built, determined man was striding 
rapidly over hill and dale towards the camp, and 
when Harry Polwart awakened it was to find the min- 
ister of Balmaghie standing over him and asking him 
how he did. The gypsy did not return to consciousness 
in any favorable mood. His yesterday’s gratitude had 
passed, and now that his debauch was dying out of 
him its usual consequents of fierce headache and vil- 
lanous temper became apparent. 

“When you have made ready,” said Mr. Macmil- 
lan to Harry Polwart, “I desire some conversation 
with you. I have made a long travel for that pur- 
pose.” 

“Say what you have to say here and now!” growled 
the gypsy. “ Though this is my wedding-day, I have 
no great toilet to make!” 

And bidding one of his tail of obsequious followers 
to bring him a basin of water and a towel from Joyce 
Faa’s tent, he sat down with his fingers laid across 
his aching brow. 

“1 fear,” said the minister, looking at him ob- 
servantly, “that your recent deliverance has not 
brought you to repentance.” 

“ Now, sir parson!” cried the gypsy, fiercely, “ listen 
to me once for all! I desire no preaching! You did 
very well yesterday in bringing me here, but you must 
remember that I also did my part in sparing you the 
knife in your ribs that I had intended for you! So 
consider us as quits, and keep the sermons for Sundays 
and fast-days!” 

“Tf ye like my introduction so little, friend,” re- 
turned John Macmillan, who was not a man to be 
daunted, “I fear me ye will like the ‘ pirliecue’ [sum- 
ming-up and conclusion] even less.” 

To this the blind gypsy did not reply, and the min- 
ister went on. 

“T have been informed,” he said, “ that you are in- 
tending to marry this girl without her father’s con- 
sent. Is that a true word which I have heard?” 

A fierce and bloodthirsty expression leaped into the 
man’s searred features. ‘ 

“T know the white-livered hound who told you 
that!” he cried. “TI have had his blood once on this 
knife back; I shall send it deeper in erelong! It was 
Maxwell Heron! that fine lady’s puppet, whom I will 
break across my knee like an ash twig!” 

“It matters little who told me,” said the minister. 
“T ask you is the word a true word?” 

“As little it matters whether it be true or not!” 
cried the gypsy, rising, and laying his hand fiercely 
on Macmillan’s shoulder. “ Hearken, minister! you 
shall marry me to Joyce Faa this day, or I take all 
hell to witness that I will send this knife to your 
heart—or, if you prefer it, a bullet through your 
brain! Do your work, minister, and do not cross a 
desperate man. The girl is willing. Let that be 
enough for you. As for God Almighty and Hector 
Faa, I will be responsible to them!” 

It was a grasp wellnigh as strong as his own that 
removed the blind gypsy’s hand from the minister’s 
a for as to his thews Macmillan was no weak- 
ing. 

“Man!” he said, still holding the gypsy’s wrist, 
“T wonder you have no more sense, after what you 
heard yesterday, than to threat John Macmillan with 
your swords and pistols, like a fearful bairn. Sir, 
I value neither you nor your boasts one oat-straw! 
Answer my question, and the others which I will put 
to vou. If I am satisfied, I will marry you to this 
If not, you may sheathe your 


maid freely and gladly. 


knife in my heart an it please you, but you will not 
shake my determination!” 

*“ Aye, that he will,” said one of his followers, who 
knew the repute of the minister of Balmaghie. “ He 
did you a good turn, Harry. Besides, he is a godly 
man. Speak him fair. They say he has the second- 
sight.” 

“A good turn!” cried the gypsy. “ Did I ask him 
for his good turn? Did ever Harry Polwart ask a 
good turn from any man, save the hangman that 
he might kill him quickly, and now that this braying 
ass might as expeditiously do his task? And so we 
shall see, ere this day be done, or some whose heads 
are high shall bite the dust! Whom have we here?” 

The minister turned round, and saw half a dozen 
men, some of whom he knew as cottiers and parish- 
ioners of his own, rather shamefacedly guarding a pris- 
oner towards the main camp. 

“ John Cannon! Allan Dempster! what do you here? 
You had been better employed wearing the sheep off 
the hill than with that decent man tied up between you 
like a common thief!” 

“ Bring the fellow hither!” cried Harry Polwart, in 
a tone of fierce command, instantly recognizing his 
opportunity. 

The men were about to proceed, for the presence of 
the minister in the gypsy’s company encouraged them. 

“Do you hear?” shouted Polwart. “ Hither instant- 
ly with the sneaking hound!” And when they still 
hesitated to obey, he broke into low and brutal oaths 
and revilings. 

“Sir,” said John Macmillan, with great dignity 
and elevation, “I am a minister of God in my own 
parish, and though it has been my hap to be deposed 
by the Presbytery, His arm has sustained me here. 
1 do not love to war with the weapons of flesh, but 
I tell you plainly that I will listen to no such words, 
either from you or from any other man!” 

Polwart laughed harshly and defiantly. 

“You will hear a good deal more that you have 
never yet heard before if you dare to cross Harry Pol- 
wart!” he retorted. ‘“ Listen well with your ears 
and look well with your eyes while I deal with this 
spy. And if he be the man I think him, be warned, 
minister, or you may chance to accompany him on a 
longer journey than from Kirkcudbright to the Manse 
of Balmaghie!” 

Tredennis was now brought close to the gypsy, who 
remained sitting on the trunk of a felled tree on the 
edge of the outer fortifications. 

“Your name?” cried the gypsy, with savage trucu- 
lence. “Do not lie to me! I know ways of making 
you speak, remember. I have dealt with gentlemen 
of your kidney before!” 

“TJ do not know any right that you have to ask it,” 
said the soldier, with quiet decision. “ But my name, 
at any honest man’s service, is Austin Tredennis, Cap- 
tain in Ligonier’s Horse.” 

The gypsy rose hastily to his feet. 

* And you passed yourself off as one Job Brown, a 
cattle-dealer!” he cried. ‘ You came here spying with- 
in these entrenchments! You were captured in dis- 
guise on the outskirts of the camp!” 

“T am a soldier of the King’s!” said Tredennis, 
boldly. “I have obeyed my general’s instructions in 
this, as I did when [ took a certain Harry Polwart 
prisoner at the Manse of Minnegatf.” 

The face of the blind gypsy became livid with rage, 
and his features were distorted almost out of any 
semblance to humanity. 

“Then you are the dog who arrested me, and you 
glory in it! Who took Joyce from me—who thrust me 
into prison—who has kept me in this accursed coun- 
try? If it had not been for you, she and I would have 
been clear of everything and in another country! 
Curse your black, sneaking heart! Now I will have 
your life! I swore it in prison—yes, on the scaffold, 
with the rope round my neck, I yet hoped that I might 
be spared to kill you with’ this hand!” 

The blind man took a step forward in the direction 
of the prisoner, and as soon as he touched him, with 
the palm of his open right hand he smote him once, 
twice, and thrice across the face. 

“Take that for an earnest of what I will presently 
do for you, Captain Spy!” he cried. “ But first you 
shall be best man and dance at my wedding. Then we 
will take you out to the dike-side, and my lads here 
will give the skulking dog a little dose of lead that 
will prevent him forever from apprehending innocent 
men and women and shutting them up in his dog- 
kennels!” 

He would have struck Tredennis again, but the min- 
ister of Balmaghie thrust himself in between, and 
cried aloud: “ Harry Polwart, once has the vengeance 
of God touched you! Beware how you provoke him to 
wrath the second time! If this man be your prisoner, 
and you are waging a warfare against the crowned 
King of this realm, remember that he but obeyed his 
orders and did his duty!” 

Then, at this interference, the rage of the blind 
gypsy passed all bounds. He drew his dagger, and 
sprang forward to strike the minister to the earth. 

But Macmillan drew himself up to his full height, 
and folded his arms. 

“Let us see, sirs,” he said, addressing the bystand- 
ers, “how far God will allow him to go on! Strike, 
sir, strike! Aha, you cannot! It is not permitted to 
you! I thought not. You cannot touch the Lord’s 
servant before the time!” 

And true it is that though the gypsy foamed at the 
mouth with fury, though the muscles of his arm twitch- 
ed convulsively with desire to strike, though his left 
hand clawed at the empty air within an inch or two 
of the minister’s shoulder, his right, in which the 
knife had been uplifted to strike, fell powerless to 
his side. 

Something between a temporary paralysis and the 
rigor of death fell upon him for the moment. He 
trembled from head to foot, and muttered words in a 
strange tongue. 

But the minister’s words came clear and distinct, 
even defiantly: ‘I praise the Lord, who doth deliver 
my soul from the sword, my darling from the power 
of the dog!” 

To be Continued. 
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Railway 


HE ideal method of operating rail- 
i way signals of the future | will 
either be entirely automatic, so that 
the human element cannot enter into the 
question to cause mistakes, or it will be 
so arranged that the running of every 
train will be under the direct supervision 
and immediate control of the chief train- 
dispatcher. This latter method of oper- 
ating the signals will be possible only 
when the third-rail system of power dis- 
tribution has become universal; and 
while the towers, signals, and operators 
will be in existence, the train-dispatcher 
will have the power from his main office 
at headquarters to direct the movements 
of every individual train. ; 
This system of train control and signal- 
ling is considered by experts as_ the 
ideal of the near future, and it has been 
theoretically demonstrated, so that when 
electricity takes the place of steam it can 
be immediately installed. In the dis- 
patcher’s office there will be a miniature 
system of the whole railroad division, 
with the tracks and switches carefully 
arranged to duplicate those on the line. 
Miniature duplicates of all the trains 
that are running on the whole division 
will be operated in exact synchronism 
with the trains on the big tracks, stop- 
ping and running together, so that no ac- 
cident or delay can be met with without 
informing the dispatcher at once. Speed, 
location, and general progress of each 
train are ocularly demonstrated to the dis- 
patcher and his assistants. To make this 
demonstration effective, the dispatcher 
has before him rows of keys, which can 
at any time be manipulated so that the 
engineer or tower-man can be relieved of 
all power to operate the trains. Should 
a train pass a certain tower where a dan- 
ger signal should be displayed, the dis- 
patcher can touch a key, and bring the 





train to a standstill by simply cutting off 
the current from the engine. Thus the 


Signals 


dispatcher at headquarters controls the 
operation of all the trains by an over- 
sight. which will make up for any indi- 
vidual weakness or forgetfulness of en- 
gineer or signal-man. The ocular demon- 
stration placed before the dispatcher of 
the various trains on the lines serves as 
a constant warning when two trains ap- 
proach. A collision on the tracks could 
not happen without a collision between 
two of the miniature trains in the office. 

The present manual and automatic 
system of train-signalling in use on most 
of the roads superseded the old “time 
block ” system which held a train with- 
in a block for a certain length of time 
before setting the signal for the next 
train to advance. This system proved 
disastrous because it was time and not 
space which set the safety signal. It 
made no adequate provision for accidents 
to a train in the block, and proved suc- 
cessful only so long as the train pro- 
ceeded upon its journey without trouble. 

In the telegraphic system, which fol- 
lowed this old obsolete form, the operator 
was supposed to keep his train in the 
block until notified that it had passed out. 
This method was superseded by the auto- 
matie block system which released the 
signals as soon as a train passed out of a 
certain block. Unless the signals refused 
to work properly this automatic block 
system proved efficient; but to offset any 
failure of the automatic machinery to 
work satisfactorily the combination of 
the manual and automatic is operated to- 
day on most railroads. This system is 
the latest and far the safest that has so 
far been invented. It is a combination 
of hand-worked signals and automatic 
electrical devices. The track is divided 
into electrically insulated sections, and 
the signals are locked and released by 
the passing of the train and also by the 
operator in the next tower. Should a 
train pass out of a block, and the clear 
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signal refuse to work, by the electrical 
connection the operator’s work of setting 


it from the tower would overcome the 
trouble. The signals in some important 


places are also set by hand, and then 
locked and released electrically by the 
tower-man and by the train passing into 
the block. This triple precaution makes 
mistakes almost impossible. 

In recent developments of the signals 
a device is arranged so that if anything 
goes wrong with the apparatus the sema- 
phores drop to their normal position, 
which shows the danger signal. They are 
also connected, so that they all operate 
automatically, and if one goes wrong, the 
whole series in that section drops to the 
danger position. In this way it is impos- 
sible for one signal to get out of order 
without deranging the whole system. The 
signals are interlocked with the switches 
and tracks so that not one of these can 
be moved until the broken mechanism has 
been repaired. 

The possibilities of a tower-man operat- 


| ing switches and signals from his high 
| position so that the wrong one may be 


set are limited. as much as_ modern 
mechanism will permit. Thus he cannot 
set a signal for the next block until the 
passing train releases the connection by 
passing out of the block in which it is 
running. No absent - minded signal - man 
can thus endanger the safety of a train 
by trying to set the signals ahead of time. 

The improvement in railroad signalling 
has steadily tended to reduce the number 
of accidents on the railroads. In 1892 
about one passenger in every 1,491,910 
who travelled on the railroads was killed, 
but to-day not one in two and a half 
millions is killed. The laying of double 
tracks and the improvement of brakes 
have had much to do with the change, 
but more than either of these has been 
the installation of adequate signalling 
systems by means of which several checks 
are arranged to offset each other. Both 
the human and the automatic are em- 
ployed, and their combination makes 
travel pretty safe. But the ideal system 
will never be realized until the signal 
system includes within it the power to 
stop offending. trains. An engineer who 
loses his head or forgets his signals can 
then be brought to time by an automatic 
device which shuts off the power from his 
engine, and his train is brought to a 
standstill. This system will come only in 
the future when electricity is the universal 
power for operating all the trains of the 
country. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhwa. 
_- av. 








IN SUBSTITUTE FEEDING 
for infants, physicians agree that cow’s milk is the 
basis for all beginnings. What is_ required, then, is 
the best possible milk product. BORDEN’s EAGLE 
BraNnp CONDENSED MILK is ideal, pure, sterile, and 
guarded against contamination.—[ Adv. 





‘TELEPHONE Service is the modern genius of the lamp. 
With a telephone in your house the resources of the 
whole city are at yourelbow. Rates in Manhattan from 
ry oe N.Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th. 
—[Adv. 








ABBOTT'S, the Original Angostura_ Bitters restores 
the fickle appetite, strengthens the d'gestive organs— 
meee lite worth living. At grocers’ and druggists’.— 
[Adv. 





ORDER of the American Wine Co., of St. Louis, 
if your grocer don’t keep CoOK’s IMPERIAL EXTRA 
Dry CHAMPAGNE.—[Adv.] 





Uszt BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 
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Pears 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the execretions 
from it off ; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 


To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free alkali 
in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates, 
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DIFFERENT FLAVORS. 


NATIONAL Biscuit Company. 














MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA, 





Forty-five Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Personally Conducted 
Tour to Mexico and California which leaves New 
York and Philadelphia on February 11 by special 
Pullman train covers a large and intensely inter- 
esting portion of North America, embracing a 
great part. of Mexico, the beautiful coast resorts of 
California, and on the return journey from Califor- 
nia, the Grand Canon of Arizona, one of the great 
wonders of the country. Fourteen days will be 
spent in Mexico and nineteen in California, The 
Mexico and California Special, to be used over the 
entire trip, will be composed of the highest grade 
Pullman Parlor Smoking, Dining, Drawing-room, 
Sleeping, Compartment, and Observation cars, 
heated by steam and lighted by electricity. Round- 
trip rate, covering all necessary expenses during 
the entire trip, $575 from all points on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system east of Pittsburg, and 
$570 from Pittsburg. For the tour of Mexico only 
the rate will be $350, and for California only, which 
will leave February 25, $375. For itinerary and 
full information, apply to ticket agents, or address 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


OF BRAINS 


9767 CIGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST~— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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were used exclusively at the Pan-American Exposition because 


they are the best. They are elegantly finished, simple, seawor- 
thy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes, 15 to go feet. $150 and up. Send 
10oc. for handsome catalogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row 


avoid spring rush. 


Racine, Wis. 


Boats, Canoes, etc. Order now; 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., (Box 17), 


| THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHM 
PIAN 


Only Salesroom 





Sold all over the world. 





| Sohmer Building, 


| Sth Ave., cor, 22d St. 


in Greater New 
ork, 





HE pith of the Philippines question is 

whether in the end we want to keep them 

or let them go. The question has never 

been put directly to the American people, 

and it is impossible to do more than guess 

what is the prevailing sentiment. A very 
large number of voters have no definite and conclu- 
sive opinion about the Philippines, because they lack 
trustworthy information on which to base such an 
opinion. Still, the number of us nowadays who really 
covet the Philippines as a national possession seems 
comparatively small. If we guess that four-fifths of 
our citizens who have convictions in the matter ear- 
nestly desire to unload the Philippines, the guess will 
have a pretty respectable standing as a surmise. The 
four-fifths include men of all parties and of various 
shades of opinion, who are not at all in agreement as 
to the time, order, or conditions of our withdrawal. 
They include the men who don’t care what happens to 
the Philippines so long as we get out, and the men 
who are more solicitous about the national credit 
than about profit or ease. It seems entirely credi- 
ble that most of the men who are working the hard- 
est to make things go right in the Philippines and to 
fit the Filipinos to take up the responsibilities of 
self-government heartily wish that we were quit of 
the islands and of all care of their people. They won’t 
say so publicly, because they are against the policy 
of “ seuttle,” and believe that we must establish gov- 
ernment for the Filipinos before we let them go. They 
think that if we declare prematurely an intention to 
get out, it will destroy our chance to be useful, and 
undo much that has been accomplished. What has 
been done they regard as so much progress towards 
our release, and they hang on to it not because they 
want to stay, but because they want to go. 

There is another element which regards the Philip- 
pines as dangerous, unprofitable, and altogether detri- 
mental to us, but has no hope that we will ever get 
rid of them, and backs all measures to lick them into 
shape. If a good chance offers to get out with credit, 
this element will jump at it, but it does not want to 
feed itself on false hopes, nor to complicate a hard 
task by vacillation. 


it might unsettle the minds of the Filipinos. 

They seem to be settled now in opposition to 
American rule, and perhaps it would be pity to dis- 
turb them. According to Dr. Schurman, the chance 
to fight that we have afforded them has been wonder- 
fully effectual in developing a national sentiment and 
national unity among their constituent tribes and peo- 
ples. A while ago they hated one another. Now they 
all hate us with such consuming energy that they be- 
gin to love one another a little, and to work together 
for what they believe to be their general good. 

From the view-point of the observer who hopes that 
our deliverance from the Filipinos and theirs from 
us may not be very long deferred, there is a great 
deal that is hopeful about existing conditions. We 
have rough-hewed our ends out there from the start, 
but there seems to be a divinity at work shaping them. 
The shaping, it is true, is being done at very large ex- 
pense to us, but it goes forward. The 843 American 
school-teachers who have been sent out seem to have 
been well received, and one of them, a Kansas woman, 
is quoted as saying in a letter that civilization is 
about to sweep over the islands like a prairie fire. We 
took the Philippines from a sense of duty; our pur- 
pose from the start has been to fit them for self- 
government; Dr. Schurman thinks we have made mar- 
vellous progress. Let us not be downcast about them. 
If we wanted to stay, there would be much to re- 
gret, but inasmuch as most of us don’t want to stay, 
there is abundant reason to feel that things are com- 
ing our way. : 


O NE trouble about renouncing sovereignty is that 
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General Wheaton in the Philippines had criti- 
cised Dr. Schurman’s recent speech in Boston, 
Senator Dubois of Idaho said: 

“T don’t know who General Wheaton is, but he 
probably is some charity boy appointed to West Point 
by a Senator or Representative, and since supported 
by the government. Such remarks as he is quoted as 
having made are, however, outrageous and indecent.” 

Perhaps General Wheaton spoke with indiscretion ; 
perhaps not; but surely if there were any process by 
which a Senator could be reprimanded for outrageous 
and indecent remarks not in direct violation of the 
rules of the Senate, Senator Dubois would be a like- 
lv candidate for correction. His insult to General 
Wheaton was an insult to every graduate of West 
Point, and as cowardly as it was silly. It is inter- 
esting to learn that General Wheaton is not a grad- 
uate of the Military Academy, but a civil-war vet- 
eran who entered the service as an enlisted man. It 
is also interesting, though surprising, to learn that 
Senator Dubois is a graduate of Yale, so that not even 
the excuse of a neglected education can be made for 
him. 


CC Gencrat Whe unfavorably on the report that 
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NAVAL retiring board has considered the apph- 
cation of Naval-Constructor R. P. Hobson to 


be retired because his eyes are not quite right, 
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and concluded, under medical advice, that they are 
not enough impaired to warrant Mr. Hobson’s retire- 
ment. Mr. Hobson has, as will be remembered, an ex- 
cellent gift for public speaking, and there have been 
rumors that he was disposed, if retired, to devote him- 
self to politics. He has Mr. Lewis Nixon as an ex- 
ample of a naval constructor in politics, but Mr. 
Nixon didn’t wait to be retired, nor did he retire in 
order to go into politics. 

Mr. Hobson must be a man of much discretion. He 
talks more in public about matters of public concern 
than any officer in either branch of the service, vet 
has managed hitherto not to be reprimanded. 


port that Will Mathis, of Oxford, Mississippi, 

under sentence to be hanged for murder, has 
asked the judge not to have him hanged on the same 
day as his negro accomplice, Orlando Lester, on the 
ground that he was “ opposed to social equality.” The 
Mississippi papers seem to feel that Mathis need- 
lessly squeamish, but the case illustrates, what is il- 
lustrated only too constantly, that a sensitive appre- 
ciation of the importance of the color line may coexist 
in a man with a very limited sense of the obligations 
of the ten commandments. 


Toe is a timely flavor of satire about the re- 





safety and comfort of passengers who are 

hauled through the New York Central tunnel. 
The trouble with the tunnel is that too many people 
want to use it. There may be some choice of haz- 
ards in its management, but that is all. What is 
wonderful is not that there has been an accident in 
the tunnel, but that accidents have been so rare. 
Nevertheless, with the Pennsylvania and Long Island 
railroads planning to come into town underground, 
and the subway half completed, it is evident that 
underground railroading in New York is in a con- 
dition of rapid development, and that a_ good 
many old things are about to pass away, and with 
them, somehow, the use of steam-engines in hauling 
trains from One-Hundred-and-Thirty-fifth Street to 
the Forty-second Street station. After all, bad air 
in the tunnel all the time is much unhealthier than a 
collision once in five years. In estimating the value 
of lives, our civilization inclines to rate them as so 
much unexpended time. If a railroad kills a man 
thirty-five years old, it has lost about thirty-five 
years of one man’s time. That is about 300,000 
hours. If it can save an hour to 300,000 persons, it 
gets even with society. At least society practically 
thmks so, for it prefers high speed with risks to 
lower speed and greater safety. 


A stets effort is being made to promote the 
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who is interested in some remarks lately made 

in this department of the WEEKLY about Pro- 
fessor Atwater and his experiments to determine what 
happens to aleohol when a man swallows it, offers by 
letter to supply information about Professor Atwater’s 
standing as scientist as follows: 

Conclusive evidence that Professor Atwater is dis- 
credited and his conclusions repudiated by practically 
all scientific men; ° 

Evidence that only three out of thirty eminent 
American authorities on the subject of alcohol regard 
Professor Atwater as an authority; 

Evidence that other investigators censure Professor 
Atwater; 

Indisputable evidence that no competent part of 
the medical profession considers Professor Atwater 
an authority on alcohol; 

Evidence that the American Medical Temperance 
Association has unanimously repudiated Professor 
Atwater’s conclusions about alcohol. 

Dr. Madden makes a grand offer; but, after all, it 
does not amount to more than this—that. persons of 
his way of thinking don’t accept Professor Atwater’s 
conclusions. That is no secret, and to publish evidence 
of it seems unnecessary. Such a controversy as our 
Milwaukee brother invites would take up a great deal 
of the WEEKLY’S limited space, and would leave Pro- 
fessor Atwater’s scientific reputation just where it 
found it. There must be other journals besides the 
WERFKLY in which Dr. Madden can demolish Professor 
Atwater with equal satisfaction to himself and less 
inconvenience to the public. 


A GENTLEMAN in Milwaukee, Dr. John Madden, 


SA. 


just after peace was made with Spain, and did 
important work in helping to save alive such 
Cubans as were left, said of the Cuban people: “ They 
have had no experience in ordinary public duties. 
They have never had a chance to learn so much as 
how to run an orphan asylum.” The whole executive 
management of the island had been in Spanish hands. 
The proposition to centralize the supervision of the 
insane asylums of New York State, so earnestly de- 
bated of late, seems open to the objection that it is 
part of a system which, when perfected, will leave the 
mass of the citizens of the State in a fair way to 


A i=" from New York who was sent to Cuba 





reach the condition of the emancipated Cubans who 
didn’t know how to run an orphan asylum. That is 
a serious objection to the plan. The contention that 
the Governor is trying to put the State institutions 
in the hands of politicians for the benefit of the Re- 
publican party is rubbish. The Governor is doing 
the best he knows how for the people of the State. 
The opposition to the plan of putting the whole re- 
sponsibility for the care of the State insane on the 
Lunacy Commission is so strong, intelligent, and re- 
spectable that the plan will probably fall through, 
but it will not be because the existing arrangement 
has no weak points, or because the Governor’s motives 
are unworthy. What a local board of managers that 
really has power to manage an insane asylum may 
do is illustrated by a recent case in Fulton, Missouri. 
There is a large State hospital for the insane at Ful- 
ton. Its managers met on December 31 to select a 
superintendent and three assistant physicians to take 
ofiice in March. There were more than 100 appli- 
cants for the places. The board made its choice by 
ballot, but stated that the men chosen would not be 
formally elected until March 14, and that the reason of 
selecting them beforehand was “to give them time to 
take a special course in neurology and otherwise pre- 
pare themselves for their duties.” Think of a two- 
months’ course in neurology as special preparation 
for such a duty as the management of a great insane 
asylum! Boards of managers have their defects; small 
commissions their dangers. A system which combines 
both may minimize both defects and dangers. The 
present system in New York State is thought to do 
that. At any rate, a lot of very sane citizens don’t 
want to part with it, and the insane citizens, who know 
most about the management of asylums, cannot well 
make their knowledge useful to the State. 


SA. 


House Committee on Printing to consider the 

expediency of printing a special edition of the 
Congressional Record, for which citizens who want it 
could subscribe, paying one dollar for short sessions 
and two dollars for long ones. It seems a good plan. 
The newspapers print scant reports of the proceedings 
of Congress. No American paper makes an approach 
to such reports of Congressional proceedings as the 
London Times makes of the doings of Parliament. 
Whoever wants to take in the Congressional Record 
ought to be able to get it at cost price, or even less. 
It will never become a popular periodical even on those 
terms. 


CC osse Cont BACON of Georgia wants the 


RESIDENT ELIOT of Harvard points out in his 
Pp annual report that the standing of a university 
in athletic sports seems to have no bearing on 
its growth. The years of the last decade in which 
Harvard has been most soundly drubbed have been 
the years of her greatest increase in numbers. The 
year (1899) in which she did best in sports brought 
no increase in the number of admission applicants. 
Yale, which has triumphed oftenest in games during 
the last ten years, has shown a smaller proportionate 
increase in numbers than either Harvard or Prince- 
ton. 

These may not be very significant findings, but they 
are interesting, and for any one who thinks that a 
modern American university is a sort of vermiform ap- 
pendix to a football team they may be instructive. 
The truth is that the university is the important en- 
tity, and the football team is the appendix, disputable 
as to its value, liable to sudden and dangerous in- 
flammations, good riddance when it swells and threat- 
ens to burst, but harmless, and perhaps useful, as long 
as it keeps its place. Education ought to pat college 
athletics on the back, for they are cheerful, healthy, 
and commendable. But when college athletics pats 
Education on the back that is merely another case of 
the fly on the bull’s horn, who looked back, and said, 
“Gosh; see our dust!” 
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in his sixty-sixth year, on December 18, was a 

newspaper man and a writer of reputation near- 
ly fifty years ago in New York. He came here from 
Boston, and began wage-earning as a bank-note en- 
graver. He soon joined the staff of the Tribune, and 
in the late fifties and the early sixties was a war cor- 
respondent, musical critic, and editorial writer for the 
Tribune, and later for the Times. He also wrote 
stories for HARPER’s MAGAZINE, and in many ways 
demonstrated his possession of unusual talent. He 
went to Tokyo in 1870 as leading English teacher in 
the University of Japan, and interested himself vigor- 
ously and with effect in behalf of Japan in her deal- 
ings with the Western nations. He came home in 
1881, and again some years later, when he stayed sev- 
eral years, during which he published Yone Santo, a 
novel of merit, with a Japanese heroine. But about 
1896 he returned to Japan to end his days. He was an 
accomplished musician, and for the last three years 
had been director of the Imperial Japanese Orchestra. 
In this country he was well known to the older genera- 
tion of writers. In Japan he was greatly esteemed and 
honored as an outspoken friend of Japan when she 
needed friends. 


Bin tis HOWARD HOUSE, who died in Tokyo, 
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to your wife, children, or other beneficiary, for a number of 
years or life. Are you anxious for the preservation of your 
home? You can assure your family of the full benefit of 
your Life Insurance, and thus afford them absolute protection. 





WH AT IT COSTS Will be freely and Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad to receive, 


plainly told if you free, Sample Whole Life Policy showing Trust Fund Privilege. 


WHEN PAID will fill out and | Name Age 
. i a Address 
HOW P AID -—_ a ™ ” Occupation 
































WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


The World’s Greatest, Best and Most Entertaining Family Magazine 


350,000 COPIES EACH MONTH 


ONE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND READERS 


HE Woman’s Home Companion is the leader of all the high-class household publications. It has 40 to 58 pages each 
issue, and in twelve issues carries more than one thousand beautiful illustrations by the finest artists with brush or 
camera. Its departments are the best and its special features are unexcelled. In short, it is the largest, brightest and 
best illustrated home magazine published anywhere for one dollar a year. The leading writers and artists are included 
in the list of contributors to the WoMAN’s HoME CoMPANION. 


TWO MASTERPIECES OF ART|3(0) 


AND THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION FOR CENTS 


EACH PICTURE 20 BY 25 INCHES PRINTED ON THE FINEST PLATE PAPER 


The most faithful reproductions of great masterpieces ever offered. Not only the detail, but the life and artistic 
quality of the originals are preserved with absolute fidelity. Neither the illustration here nor any description can 
possibly do justice to these beautiful works of art. 


. CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 

SUNSHINE AND SHADOW-—By Marcus Stone. The picture shown in our illustration is an exquisite reproduction of the original 
painting worth many thousands of dollars. In the foreground stands a workman in rough clothes just taking from the arms of his wife 
their happy child—the ‘‘ Sunshine.’’ Beyond this group is a glimpse of a handsome, rich estate, and the single figure of a woman standing 
alone in widow’s mourning—her childless, lonely life typifying the second half of the title. 

1 AM LORD OF ALL 1 SURVEY—By Cleminson. A handsome companion picture to Landseer’s famous DEFIANCE, OR STAG AT 
Bay. The noble figure of a stalwart buck, with great spreading antlers, is the splendid central figure, while a tiny fawn and its mother 
lie at the feet of their proud lord. A strong and beautiful picture. 

PHARAOH’S HORSES—By Herring. Three fine heads of fiery horses so full of life that one can almost see their nostrils quiver 
and hear their quick breathing. The greatest picture of horses’ heads ever painted. 

ST. CECILIA—By Naujok. A perfect reproduction of the original painting, held at an almost priceless figure. The beautiful figure 
of St. Cecilia is seen seated at the keyboard of a great church organ, while cherubs pour down on the keys a wealth of heaven's flowers. 


The Pictures Will be Sent by Mail, Securely Packed and Postage Paid. Write To-day 


Any one of the grand pictures described above and a sample copy of the Woman’s Home Companion, also [5 
a circular with 20 beautiful illustrations describing 20 different pictures of this series, sent postage paid, for Cents No. 801 


Address THE GROWELL &«X KIRKPATRIGK GO., 





















SUNSHINE AND SHADOW Size 20 by 25 Inches 


Times Building, NEW YORK 
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SAPOCETI French fashionable soap: Violette, Frangipane, Héliotrope, Verveine. Géranium. Z 
FLANELLE red Heéliotrope, blue Iris root. 
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MOSES COIT TYLER 
L.U.D., LL.D. 
Professor of History at Cornell 


DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE IN CRITICISM 





ALFRED T. MAHAN 
Captain U. S. N. (Retired) 
WRITES ON 


WAVAL SHIPS 











WOODROW Pao 
Ph.D., LL. 


Professor of Politics at aa 
WRITES ON 


DEMOCRACY 


JOHN FISKE: 
Historian 
WRITES ON 


FEDERAL UNION 
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EDWARD G. BOURNE 
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Professor of History at Yale 
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The Only Encyclopaedia of United States History in Existence 
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Professor a ——. a Univer- 
sity of Toronto 
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HISTORIANS 
JOHN FISKE 


Professor of History at Princeton 


2 ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D. 


Professor of History at Harvard 
Professor of History at Yale 


Senior Professor of History at Cornell 
GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Capt. ALFRED T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 

(Retired 

MEN OF ACTION 
Lieut. -Gen. NELSON A. MILES, U.S.A. 


Commanding U. 
Maj.-Gen. FRANCIS Vv. GREEN,U.S.V. 
Lieut. J. H. GIBBONS, U.S.N. 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, C. B. 


Rear-Admiral R. N. of Great Britain 


CHARLES H. CRAMP, Ship Builder 
Head of firm of Wm, Cramp & Suns 








WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D., LL.D. 


EDWARD GAYLORD BOURNE,Ph.D. 
MOSES COIT TYLER, L.H.D., LL.D. 





STATESMEN 

BENJ. HARRISON, Former Pres. 
JAMES G. BLAINE, Sec. State 
JOHN W. FOSTER, “ gi 
HENRY C. LODGE, U.S. Senator 
GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR,” 
JOHN TYLER MORGAN,” 
WM. M. EVARTS, former“ aj 
JUSTIN S. MORRILL, “ “ ae 
WILLIAM A. PEFFER,“ “ “4 
THOMAS B. REED, former Speaker 

House of Representatives 
HENRY S. BOUTELL, M. of Congress 
EDWARD J. PHELPS, former Min- 

ister to England 


WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, former 
Prime Minister of Great 
Britain and Ireland 

His Excellency WU TING FANG 
Chinese Minister to the U.S. 


A FEW OF THE WRITERS OF SPECIAL ARTICLES IN THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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; R. J. H. GOTTHEIL, Ph.D. 


SCHOLARS 
CARDINAL GIBBONS’ - 


Most Rev. JOHN pIRELAND 
rchbishop of St. 
WM. R. HARPER, “Ph. D., LL.D., D.D. 
President of Univ ersity of age 
EDWIN L. GODKIN, A.M., D.C.L. 
Formerly Editor of New oe “4 R vening Post 
JOHN FRYER, A.M., 


Professor of L. gy at ‘ic ~s of California 


JOHN B. MOORE, LL.D. 
Professor of ye, LL.D. Law and Diplo- 
macy at Columbia 


RICHARD T. ELY, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Political Economy at Univ ersity 
isconsin 


LYMAN ABBOTT, D. 


-» LL.D. 
Author and Editor of 7ze Outlook 
Professor of Semitic 7. anguages at Columbia 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


SCIENTISTS 
ELIHU THOMPSON, Electrician 
THOMAS C. CLARK, Civil Engineer 














The Encyclopedia is printed from new type, cast 
in rg01. It contains rare original documents, 
orations, treaties, old prints, maps, plans, sin C0t,, 
now made accessible for the first time... 0. 


SEND FOR 32-PAGE BOOKLET TELLING ALL 
ABOUT IT, AND CONTAINING A ‘“ BEFORE 
PUBLICATION’’ OFFER. ~< ‘“< SENT FREE. 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York 





CARDINAL GIBBONS 
Head of Roman Catholic Church 
in America 
WRITES ON 


CATHOLICISM 





WILLIAM T. HARRIS 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
WRITES ON 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
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] Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism 
NO PAY UNTIL YOU KNOW IT. 


FTER 2,000 experiments, I have 
A learned how to cure Rheumatism. 
Not to turn bony joints into flesh 
again; that is impossible. But I can 
cure the disease always, at any stage, 
and forever. 

| ask for no money. Simply write mea 
postal and I will send you an order on your 
nearest druggist for six bottles of Dr. 
Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure, for every drug- 
gist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
seyaell. 

I have no samples. Any medicine 
that can affect Rheumatism with but a 
few doses must be drugged to. the verge 
of danger. I use no such drugs. It is 
folly to take them. You must get the 
disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know 
it, and I take this risk. I have cured 
tens of thousands of cases in this way, 
and my records show that 39 out of 40 
who get those six bottles pay, and gladly. 
I have learned that people i in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them. 
That is all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect 
a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medicine ; 
also a book. Take it for a month, for it 
won't harm you anyway. If it cures, pay 
$5.50. I leave that entirely to you. Ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 902, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two boitles. At all druggists’. 








Constipation & 
Piles Cured by 


increasing the nutrition of the parts through 
absorption with the physiological local remedy 


Entona 


(White Wheat Gluten Suppositories) 
Fifty cents. At all druggists or by 
mail. Samples gladly mailed FREE. 
THE ENTONA CO., Dept. Q. 61 Fifth Ave., New York 














FOR 25 YEARS 1902. 


We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 
THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
prepaid the most complete treatise on the subject of 
Cancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 
to persons whom we have successfully treated that 
were similarly afflicted. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Massa. 


BROWN’S Bronchial Troches 


glve most salutary relief in 
Bronchitis. 


~ Sold in Boxes only. Avoid imitations. 


Ath Maonm Moe BI 


1877. 













Fac-Simile 
Signature of 





® GOUT & RHE UMATION 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS. 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $7 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. PAs 














PISO’ S CURE FOR 


HERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best hap Syrup. Tastes . U 
n time. Sold by ane. 


se KOI EAULV LR ATOIN 


DIET 


In IlIness €3 Convalescence 


BY 
ALICE WORTHINGTON WINTHROP 


This is a book that should be in 
every home. The author is the 
highest authority on the subject. 
The book not only summarizes 
the best and most recent scientific 
opinion, but presents in simple, 
practical form recipes for making 
all the dishes recommended. 


$1.50 
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and a veteran of the war of 1870-71. 


Ambassador Von Holleben 


The Kaiser’s representative in the United States, and through whom the arrangements for the 
reception and entertainment of Prince Henry are being made, is a graduate of Heidelberg, 


He distinguished himself at the siege of 


Paris, and possesses the Iron Cross for a dashing reconnoitring exploit. 
His diplomatic career began in 1872. 
1873-74, and to Tokio in 1875. 
occupied various posts of responsibility for his gov- 
ernment both at home and in foreign lands. 
He has been Ambassador to the 
United States since 1897 


He was sent to Peking in 
Baron Von Holleben has 














HE arrival in New York of Bernard 
Quaritch, the namesake and _ suc- 
cessor to the antiquarian of Picca- 
dilly, sometimes known as “ the prince of 
rare-book dealers,” will interest scholars 
all over the country. Since the death of 
his father in 1900, and of Michael Kerney, 
their famous bibliographer, in August, 
1901, the younger Quaritch has succeeded 
to the place they filled in the expert world 
of letters. It was through this house 
that the “Golden Gospels ” of Henry 
VILI., written at Tours about 750, sold 
in 1890, in New York, to Theodore Irwin, 
of Oswego; that the Kamensky portion of 
the Old Testament of the Gutenberg Bible 
and the 1459 Latin Psalter of Tust and 
Schoeffer~ passed into the hands of the 
prince of American collectors, Mr. Pier- 
pont Morgan. Mr. Quaritch has not been 
in New York since 1890, when he brought 
over the “ Golden Gospels.” These three 
items so far exceed in value and interest 
any others known that book-lovers can 
but wonder what treasures will be found 
to succeed them worthily. Mr. Quaritch 
is a tall, blond Englishman, who has 
grown old in books while still young in 
years. He is agent for the British Mu- 
seum, the Hakluyt Society, the Society of 
Antiquaries, and the Government of India. 
4 better known in New York and 

among archeologists the world 
over as General Cesnola, Director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, is president 
ef the Commission in the United States 
for the International Exposition of Mod- 


OUNT Luigi Palma di Cesnola, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





ern Decorative Art in Turin. Rivarolo, 
General Cesnola’s birthplace, is near 


Personal 





Notes 


Turin; and a few miles away, on the 
slopes of the Alps, is the splendid Ces- 
nola castle, which was. founded in the 


twelfth century, and grew with the great 
Italian Renaissance into: a structure to 
whose beauties the fifteenth century bore 
abundant witness. On the occasion of a 
recent visit, the Mayor of Turin, Baron 
Casana, and the dignitaries of the prov- 
ince entertained Gene ral Cesnola in a man- 
ner befitting the position he fills in his 
native ag well as in his adopted country. 
The town of Ivrea, in which is the castle 
Cesnola, is twenty-nine miles northeast of 
Turin, and was the Roman Eporedia. 


HOUSE-BOAT party is being made 
A up for a voyage down the Pequea 

River into the Blackletter and 
Sauer-kraut wilds of Pennsylvania as soon 
as navigation opens in that famous old 
-—almost medieval — stream. Edward 
Markham has promised to be one of the 
crew, and it is definitely settled that 
Hon. William Uhler Hensel, former At- 
torney-General of Pennsylvania, is to be 


skipper. The voyage will be one of dis- 
covery, in the main, but will make a 
practical demonstration, by the aid of 
Mr. Hensel’s chafing-dish, of the intimate 
relations between bibliophily and gas- 


tronomy. It is hoped that hitherto un- 
known specimens of the Sauer press, which 
turned out splendid old Bibles, in Ger- 
mantown, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, as well as of the handiwork of 
the Moravian Brotherhoods of Lititz and 
Mannheim, quaint settlements which seem 
to have beer transplanted bodily from 
Germany nearly two hundred years ago, 
will be unearthed. 
















The 
Lackawanna 
Habit 


ONCE CONTRACTED 
HARD TO BREAK 


Any one of the numerous Lackawanna 
Railroad passenger trains between 
New York and Buffalo, Chicago and 
St. Louis will give it to you. Smooth 
roadbed, luxurious sleeping and 
parlor cars, a la carte dining service, 
roomy coaches, courteous train- 
men, absence of smoke and dust 
are the causes. Ticket offices at 


NEW YORK BUFFALO 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 








One swallow may not make 
a summer, but it puts a 


Gold Lion 
Cocktail 


where it does the most good. 
Received Gold Medal, 
Paris Exposition. 











THE KEYSTONE 
COCKTAIL 
IS ITS 
BITTERS 


Don’t Blame 
the Man— 
Suggest his using 


WHITE’S 
ANGOSTURA 
BITTERS 


MADE IN CURACOA 
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cHEW Beeman’ S; 


The 
Original 


‘PEPSIN 
GUM 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sick- 


ness. All Others Are imitations 
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Accidents All The Time 
Nearly every person sooner or later 
meets with an accident. Injuries usually 
mean loss of income and added expense, 


An Accident Policy 
in TheTravelers (the largest and 
strongest Acciaent Insurance 
Company in the world) guar 

antees a weekly income while 
disabled and large amounts for 
loss of legs, arms, hands, feet, or 
eyes. If death ensues, a state 

sum is paid. Nearly $26,000,000 
1m1ave been distributed among 
373,000 policy-holders or their 
families, for injuries or death. 


A Life Policy 
in The Travelers provides safe 
insurance at a lower premium 
than mutual companies and ata 
guaranteed net cost. In mutual 
companies the net cost is usually 
greater than expected, because 
actual dividends never equal 
estimated dividends, and the net 
cost is never known beforehand. 

Thirty-seven years of cen- 
servative, successful business 
management emphasizes the 
soundness and strength of The 
Travelers. 

Let us send you some interest- 
ing literature demonstrating 
the superior advantages of The 
Travelers Policies. Branch 
offices in nearly every city, 


The Travelers 
Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn, 
(Founded 18683.) 





























“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 












on a pen is an absolute 
guarantee of Its excellence 
ESTER BROOK 
RELIEF} No. 314 is 
a smooéthf pointed 
stub pen. aey 4, 
Over, 150} varieties of 
other stylesf to suit 
every purl pose. All 





stationers have them. 




















Accept no* substitute. 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 

Works; Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 
= 











everywhere 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

















where dealers 


fy . will not Supply’ 
S en 
Dept. 2 | é ‘ 


VTARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS Co: 
MAKERS OF FE. &@ FR SINGLE GUNS 
WORCESTER. MASS. cnet 
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OT an ordinary 
suspender 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


has a principle ofits own. Refuse iml- 
tations. If ithas **President” on the 
buckies it’s genuine. Trimmings can not 
rust. New model now ready for men of 
heavy work; also small size for boys, 
50c. every where, or by mail postpaid. 
©. A. EDGARTON MFG, OO, 
Box 271 Shirley, Mass,“ 


~ DESIGN 


To Make Money 


Ornamental Design offers quick financial returns 
to those whe study in their spare time our Course by 
Mall, Our students sell their designs before finishing 
thecourse. Send for free circular illustrated by students, 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
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Congressional 


T's Congressional Directory is a 
record of the conceits, whimsicali- 
ties, and oddities in the temperament 
and character of our national legislators. 
It includes as an important feature dur- | 
ing each session of Congress several hun- | 
dred autobiographies, terse, pithy, and | 
typical records of the Senators and mem- 
bers. One can almost believe that there 
is something characteristic in these abbre- 
viated “lives,” and, in any event, they 
have much that is of more than passing 
interest. There are long-winded records, 
such as those furnished by two Repre- 
sentatives of Alabama, and there are short 
three-line notes, such as that of Congress- 
man J. P. Heatwole, of Minnesota, cover- 
ing a record in four Congresses. It is 
interesting to see what pursuits of a man’s 
life he deems best worth incorporating in 
a government biography when he gets into 
Congress. Most of these biographical 
notes are reasonably modest. Others are 
laden with egotism, and have the opulence 
of adjective which is rarely found outside 
a circus poster. One Congressman, for 
instance, describes himself as having been 
at one time a captain of a “ famous mili- 
tary organization,” as having once 
“wielded considerable ” in the 


influence ” 
State House of Representatives, as having 
been “a leading and conspicuous member ” 
of the State Senate, and as having framed 
a constitution in Santiago which “ gave 
great satisfaction to the people,” and 
“contributed greatly to the restoration of 
law and order” in eastern Cuba. He 
records the fact that General Lawton was 
his “ personal friend,” and as having him- 
self “ possessed a great fondness for mil- 
itary life.” This is not an isolated case. 

Delegate R. W. Wilcox, of Hawaii, de- 
scribes himself as “an indefatigable and 
fearless leader for his countrymen.” Con- 
gressman C, R. Schirm, of Maryland, gives 
considerable space to his college record, 
having been valedictorian of his class and 
a banquet orator in his Junior year. Sen- 
ator Depew allots considerable space to 
his oratorical record. Congressman J. D. 
3ellamy, of North Carolina, says that he 
“is a progressive business man.” 

Very few of the Congressmen or Senators 
make reference to their religious beliefs. 
Perhaps twenty out of the present Con- 
gress record the fact that they are identi- 
fied in one capacity or another with this 
or that denomination or creed. Three of 
the Congressmen state the fact that they 
are Masons, and one mentions that he is 
a Knight of Pythias, and was at one time 
grand chancellor of the order (Congress- 
man J. E. Watson, of Indiana). Nineteen 
Congressmen state when and to whom they 
were married, and one gives the names of 
his children, with their ages and voca- 
tions or present residence. One Congress- 
man gives statistics of three hymeneal 
events in his career. The most notable 
case of the connubial record is that of 
Senator Chauncey M. Depew, of New 
York, who states in the Congressional Di- 
rectory, Which was published on December 
1, before the event took place, “ married in 
December, 1901, to Miss May Palmer.” 

Many of the Congressmen refer to their 
military records, mostly in the civil war. 
The Southerners make a special point of 
this, and all give their occupations when 
not engaged in political work, All the 
trades and professions are represented, al- 
though the vast majority of the members 
are lawyers. There are quite a number of 
printers, publishers, or newspaper men, 
while Senator H. C. Lodge, of Massachu- 
setts, says, pithily, “ profession, that of 
literature.” Senator Perkins of Cali- 
fornia, one of the wealthy members of the 
Senate, was once a cabin boy, having fol- 
lowed the calling of a sailor after his ap- 
prenticeship on a farm at Kennebunkport, 


Maine. tepresentative Julius Kahn, of 
San Francisco, says that after leaving 


school he entered the theatrical profes- 
sion, which he “ followed for ten years, 
playing with Booth, Jefferson, Salvini, W. 
J. Florence, Clara Morris, and other well- 
known stars.” Congressman W. A. Reed- 
er. of Kansas, says that at the age of 
fourteen he began teaching in the public 
schools, a vocation he followed until thir- 


ty years of age. Congressman J. J. But- 
ler, of Missouri, was a blacksmith, and 


worked at his trade while going to night 
school, acquiring an education in the law. 
Congressman F. W. Cushman says he 
worked for a time as a common laborer or 
section hard on a railroad, became a cow- 
boy on a ranch, worked in a lumber camp, 
taught school, and studied law. 

There are many references all through 
these autobiographical sketches to inter- 
esting incidents in the lives of the Con- 
gressmen. They are the more interesting 
because they indicate what these public 
men regard as important and_ perhaps 
turning-points in their more or less con- 
spicuous and useful careers. Congressman 
J. C. Needham, of California, was born in 
an immigrant wagon in 1864, his parents 
being at the time en route across the 
plains to California. Congressman N. D. 
Sperry, of Connecticut, was bondsman for 
the builders of the Monitor. Congressman 


Record Biography 


WEEKLY 


sistance from Alexander H. Stephens by a 
loan of money, which was afterwards re- 
paid with interest,” and in April, 1894, 
sustained “a severe and almost fatal in- 
jury by a kick in the face by a runaway 
orse.” Senator S. M. Cullom, of Illinois, 
placed Grant in nomination in Philadel- 
phia in 1872. Congressman B. F. Cald- 
well, of Illinois, records the fact that he 
lives on a farm where he has resided con- 
tinuously since 1853. Congressman G. M. 
Haugen, of Iowa, “at the age of fourteen 
began the career of an active business 
man, and at the age of eighteen pur- 
chased a farm.” Congressman M. E. Ben- 
ton, of Missouri, admits he “is the origi- 
nal ‘ offensive partisan,’ who was charged 
with ‘pernicious activity’ in polities.” 
Congressman Paris Gibson, of Montana, 
founded the site of Great Falls, of which 
he was the first Mayor. Congressman A. 
J. Cummings, of New York, entered a 
printing-office as an apprentice boy when 
twelve years of age, and “has set type in 
nearly every State in the Union,’ Con- 
gressman W. H. Doughlas, of New York, 
tells of his ancestry, going back to his 
grandfather “four times removed,” and 
announces that he (the Congressman) 
“has travelled extensively in Europe and 
other foreign countries, making two com- 
plete trips around the world.” Congress- 
man G. M. Southwick, also of New York, 
describes his literary activity and his oc- 
casional contributions “to the columns of 
the magazines.” Another New York Rep- 
resentative, De A. S. Alexander, entered 
the army during the civil war at the age 
of fifteen. Congressman C. H. Grosvenor, 
of Ohio, one of the Republican leaders of 
the House, did not attend school until he 
was fourteen years of age, when he at- 
tended a few terms in a log,school-house 
in Athens County, Ohio. The maiden 
speech of Representative G. A. Grow, sen- 
ior member of the House, is recorded 
as having been delivered in 1851, when 
Grow was the youngest member, of that 
Congress. He was Speaker of the House 
in 1861. The distinction of being the 
youngest member of the present House is 
claimed by Representative A. F. Lever, of 
South Carolina, who was born on Jan- 
uary 5, 1875. 
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Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton 
Expert Opinion on Czolgosz 


R. CARLOS McDONALD and. the 
D junior Dr. Spitzka have published 

within a few weeks the unqualified 
opinion that, the assassin of McKinley 
was of sound mind, and that a post-mor- 
tem examination of his brain showed no 
indications of mental disease. Dr. Allan 
McLane Hamilton, whose position as an 
expert alienist is well settled, was called 
into the Czolgosz case by District-Attor- 
ney Penny, but he has not united in this 
recently announced medico- legal judg- 
ment, and considerable comment has _ re- 
sulted. Dr. Hamilton, whose reputation 
became national in the Guiteau case twen- 
ty years ago, believes that the late trial 
at Buffalo was almost farcical. He has 


of the wretch who was executed by elec- 
tricity at Auburn, and does not hesitate 


thinks of the exceedingly irregular and 
unfair conduct of the case by both the 
State and the defence. ‘The limit of 
tolerance was reached in the Guiteau 
says Dr. Hamilton, “ but Czolgosz 
was hurried to death. The jury were 
in the room and heard the almost 
pharisaical protests of the two elderly 
judges assigned to the defence. It was just 
as much their duty to vigorously defend 
Czolgosz as it is a doctor’s duty to succor 
a dying thief, or a priest’s to shrive a 
Magdalen. Neither public opinion nor the 
personality of the victim should have in- 


” 
case, 








Bex 1169 Scranton, Pa. 






W. H. Fleming, of Georgia, “ received as- 
> P=} > 


tluenced the lawyers—or the doctors.” 


Official Degal Wotice 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER 
TISEMENT, dated January 20, 1902, in THE (] TY 
RECORD, commencing on the 22d inst., and contin: 
ing therein consecutively for nine (9) days followin« 
the above date, of the confirmation by the Board oj 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the C.). 
lection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment ¢,,- 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUG|i 
OF THE BRONX: 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11, THIRD Ay t:. 
NUE REGULATING, PAVING, AND LAYING 
CROSSWALKS, from 177th Street (Tremont Ave. 
nue) to the north crosswalk of 189th Street. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptrolle 

City of New York, January 20, 1902. i 














ENNSYLVANIA R.R, 
Personally TO URS 1902 


Conducted 


MEXico AND CALIFORNIA, 
February 11 to March 27, 1902. 
SPECIAL TRAIN OVER ENTIRE ROUTE. 


Rate, cov’g every item of necessary expense, $575 








Rate, covering Tour of Mexico only........ 350 
California only (leaves New York Feb’y 25) 375 
FLORIDA. 

February 4 and 18, March 4, 1902. 

Mate, from New VORK 5.00.5 c0cccsccasced $50.00 
WASHINGTON. 


January 30, February 20, March 6 and 25, 
April 17, and May 1, 1902. 
Mate, froin New Vork......,0s0casccescosd $14.50 


OLD Point ComForr, 
RICHMOND, and WASHINGTON. 


February 1, March 8 and 22, April 5 and 19, 
and May 8, 1902. 


Mate; from New VOrk.i5..c0cscccvcacesced $34.00 
OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 
Rate, from New Votk.sscccccciccescscesces $15.00 


For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket Agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; or address GEO. 
W. BOYD, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agt., Philadelphia. 

J. P. HUTCHINSON, J. R. Woop, 
Gen’! Manager. Gen’l Pass’r Agt. 





















4 FOR THE OPEN FIRE 
A thimbleful 
sprinkled onthe hot 
coals,produces brilliant 
and lasting colors. 
Prepared from salts of 
R the sea. Sample package 
> ~~ by mai! for izcents postage. 
The H.S.Co.asoCapitol ave 
Hartford, -«~ Conn 
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MAGAZINE FOR SALE 


WELL ESTABLISHED, WELL- 

known magazine, filling a distinct 
field. Is sold because owner is so 
actively engaged with other business 
that he cannot give it attention. A 
chance for the right party who can 
actively manage and push the pub- 
lication. None but those of positive 
financial responsibility will receive 
attention. Address 


OWNER, P. O. Box 165, N. Y. City. 


is | 
| The author of « The 
Black Wolf's Breed”’ 


has just written a 


It is 





new novel. 


called 


The SIEGE of 
LADY 
RESOLUTE 





very grave doubts about the responsibility 


to express himself on the unscientific line | 
of examination of Czolgosz, and what he |! 


It is a most interest- 


ing, romantic novel 


of the time of Louis 
XIV. 

lished by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 


It is pub- 
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The World of Finance 


HOSE errors of intention rather 
T than of judgment which the blithe 

and ready -witted promoter of in- 
dustrial combinations ip 1899-1900 cre- 
ated in goodly number are now being cor- 
rected by radical measures, and the year 
of which the first month has already pass- 
ed will doubtless be the witness of as ad- 
yanced financial operations in the way of 
cutting out parts of a scheme of capitali- 
zation that menace the whole of it as any 
which the science of surgery can offer. 
The operator with the knife does not now 
hesitate to remove such organs as were 
deemed integrant in times past. He does 
so with skill, and the fruit of his accom- 
plishment is an extension of the life of his 
patient. For many months Wall Street 
has eyed with suspicion a dozen or more, 
perhaps, of those organizations which were 
set up on foundations of sand at the end 
of the last century, and has wondered 
how long the climax in their history 
could be delayed, and, when it came, how 
far it would influence the entire finan- 
cial situation. Every conservative pre- 
diction of the likely course of the stock- 
market throughout this year has con- 
tained in illuminated letters the warning 
that serious business wrecks might be ex- 
pected unless new pilots were secured for 
certain corporations or cargoes made more 
adjustable. 

Already the corrective has been applied 
in several cases where it was badly need- 
ed. The method adopted was _ simple, 
though courageous. A banker who was 
present at the numerous consultations 
preceding the final diagnosis of extreme 
overcapitalization admitted frankly re- 
cently that his corporation was on the 
way to collapse when the decision was 
made to lessen the capital. It had $125,- 
000,000 of authorized common and _ pre- 
ferred stock. About $75,000,000 par value 
was outstanding. A great deal of slash- 
ing and cutting away of unworthy parts 
occurred. The concern was translated by 
it, however, from a precarious state to one 
of much security, and is now prospering. 
In another instance the capital of a $60,- 
000,000 company was lowered to $40,- 
000,000, with a 50-per-cent. reduction in 
the preferred stock, on which 6 per cent. 
cumulative dividends were being paid. 
The electric transportation concerns, 
which figured prominently in the panic of 
December, 1900, have a smaller number 
of shares now than they had when prop- 
erties of their class bred with surprising 
quickness in the chief cities of the East 
in the haleyon days of the promoter. 
Reorganizations without receivers have 
been a quiet and helpful sequel to the 
first period of reckless upbuildings of 
capital. 

The promoter and, in many cases, the 
underwriting syndicates that work with 
him and supply the means with which to 
bind together the properties that he has 
separately secured, look for an immedi- 
ate profit on their outlay of capital and 
labor. They take advantage of those 
periods of recovery from a low state of 
commercial life, when money begins to 
circulate freely and profits sueceed losses 
in all branches of industry, to exploit 
schemes in which the public may find 
speculative interest. The last great occa- 
sion of company organization occurred, 
as has been said, in 1899-1900, after near- 
ly every manufacturing property in which 
there was a reasonable amount of intrin- 
sie worth had secured itself against 
further financial trouble by means of a 
good measure of business following the 
Spanish war, and a_ physical condition 
that had been developed from careful ex- 
penditures on equipment. The promoter 
found the average plant in a healthy state, 
operated by men who were pioneers in 
their line, and who were making from 15 
to 25 per cent. on modest investments. 
His offers were generous, and by means 
of a liberal bonus ‘in common stock. of 
the to-be-formed corporation, in addition 
to vash payments, he generally secured 
what he sought for. Of the hundreds of 
millions of dollars (par value) of capital 
authorized for new corporations two 
years ago it is even conservative to say 
that from 25 to 30 per cent., and fre- 
quently as high as 40 per cent., of it rep- 
resented nothing in the way of assets. 
It is said by men who are familiar with 
the properties ineluded in the Asphalt 
trust, so-called, that it had $30,000,000 
more of capital than it should have had. 
It was a time when the public was so 
dazzeld by large financial operations that 
companies with $1,000,000 and $2,000,000 
of capital attracted no attention, were 
sniffed at. It was then popular to “ get 
aboard” of the $25,000,000, $50,000,000, 
and $100,000,000 concerns. The immense 
show of authorized stock was often the 
advertisement with which the promoter 
popularized his undertaking. 

Now, it is these same companies that 
are running the gauntlet of public dis- 
’pproval. The properties, whose capital 
Tepresents not what they hope to earn, 
if they are favored tenfold, or what they 
hope to have, but an equitable equiva- 
lent of what they do possess, are the ones 
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y of the investor 
goes. The latter studies the record of a 
corporation in whose products he may 
have a consumers’ interest. He _ finds, 
perhaps, that it is paying 6 or 7 per cent. 
on its preferred stock. Further investi 
gation may disclose a floating debt. He 
wonders at the disparity between the com- 
mon outstanding and that authorized. 
The difference between the two repre- 
sents, of course, treasury. stock. This 
may be issued at any time. It is not a 
pleasant prospect for a shareholder to 
have stock on which it is impossible to 
pay any sort of a dividend released to 
supplement that already outstanding on 
which a moderate rate could be disbursed. 
These unissued amounts hang over the 
heads of investors like the sword of 
Damocles. Dividends have been paid that 
are not now authorized. This tells the 
investigator that in their haste to un- 
load their holdings on outsiders the pro- 
moters and syndicates placed stocks on a 
dividend basis which had no right to be 
there. The quotation by this means was 
advanced, and the shares were made to 
look attractive. The public took them, 
thinking they were earning substantial in- 
terest. An industrial corporation is al- 
ways open to competition. <A_ railroad 
company is not, for millions of dollars 
are required to undermine its business, 
whereas thousands, directed against a 
manufacturing concern, would accom- 
plish the same purpose. After many of 
the largest industries in the country had 
been gathered under one management, it 
was seen that among their earliest trials 
was to be a struggle against the small 
concerns that always follow in the wake 
of’ important ones, underbidding them for 
trade, until they are finally removed as 
an annoying factor through absorption. 
New corporations may expect a year at 
least of this sort of campaigning. Dur- 
ing this period their income will be small, 
possibly little more than enough to pay 
for operations and for interest. But the 
result ought to be final, and in the end 
worth the early sacrifice of dividends and 
an accumulating surplus. The _ trouble 
with a number of the companies whose 
stocks have been sagging steadily for a 
year or more is that they cannot afford 
to start out on a vigorous fight against 
rivals, for if they did, with their enormous 
capitalizations, they would have to bor- 
row money to meet current obligations. 
Those that began with a flourish and paid 
dividends before they were fairly started 
in business did not have the reserve for 
the fight which faced them, as every dol- 
lar in addition to those required for 
actual expenses and for interest charges 
was used to pay dividends on stocks 
which the promoters wished to sell at the 
highest obtainable price and at their earli- 
est opportunity. 

There is a new phase of this industrial- 
company situation. To quote a financial 
authority writing recently on the climax 
in the affairs of the Ohio Traction syndi- 
cate: “they bought properties with the 
indifference that the ordinary person 
displays in the purchase of a hat.” That 
is, they gave little regard to price in se- 
curing what they thought most necessary 
for an extensive surface-road system. 
When their securities had dropped con- 
siderably, negotiations were begun by 
the men who developed the roads in the 
first instance, for the purchase of them 
from the Cleveland bankers. Offers much 
below the price at which these men had 
sold to the syndicate were considered. 
The “short sale” of an entire property 
is certainly a somewhat startling con- 
sideration, yet it was made in many in- 
stances in the amalgamating period of 
two years ago. Practical operators of 
industrial companies who allowed their 
properties to pass to other hands at the 
high figures offered by the promoter, to 
be joined with others taken on equally 
extravagant terms, were shrewd enough to 
foresee the consequences of overcapitaliza- 
tion. They did not give up the idea of 
future ownership of what they had 
created and disposed of at large profit. 
Some of them are to become independent 
operators again, and competitors of the 
corporation which they helped to construct. 
Perhaps the most positive tendency in. 
this direction is to be seen in cénnection 
with one of the chief industries of a New 
England State. 
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